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ADVERTISEMENTS are to be sent to ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 
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LIEBIG COMPANY'S” 
Extract or Meat 


An invaluable and palatable Tonie for Invalids. 


Peculiarly efficacious in all cases of 
debility and weak digestion. 


a. —Numerous inferior 

low-priced substitutes 
~ sa in the market (some- 
times accompanied by mis- 


*_* : 1 leading analyses), purchasers 
«* In use in most households throughout the kingdom. — wae ae 
Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and see that no other is substituted for it. Company’s Extract, which for 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s nounced’ "by all “competent 
Signature, in Blue Ink, across Label. authorities to be the best. 


ib PER CENT. LESS FUEL BURNT. 


Perfection and Economy in Cookery, ensuring 
» Perfect combustion, thus curing Smoky Chimneys 


BY USING THE 


* Patent Treasure Cooking Range. 


UNSURPASSED FOR 


















































= Durability, Depth of Oven, and Capacity of Boiler, 
MAY BE PLACED ANYWHERE. 


CANNOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 
Illustrated Price Book Post Free. 


oumpamuain, 61, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Established a Quarter of a Century. 
N.B.—THE CHEAPEST COAL MOST SUITABLE. 


F & C. OSLER, 


GLASS DINNER SERVICES. CHINA DESSERT SERVICES. 
GLASS DESSERT SERVICES. CHINA DINNER SERVICES. 
GLASS TABLE DECORATIONS. CHINA BREAKFAST SERVICES. 
GLASS FLOWER’ VASES. CHINA THA SERVICES. 

GLASS TABLE LAMPS. CHINA VASES, 

GLASS LUSTRES & WALL LIGHTS.| CHINA AND PARIAN GROUPS. 
GLASS & BRASS CHANDELIERS.! CHINA ORNAMENTS. 


BIRMINGHAM :—MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
| LON DON :—SHOW ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
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Fr y | COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
y 3S Guaranteed Pure Cocoa only. A perfectly pure and 
7 delicious beverage, prepared exclusively from choice 


Cocoa Nibs, with the superfluous oil extracted. 


“* If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome prepara- 
tion of Cocoa.”—Food, Water, and Air, Dr. HassaLL. 


‘It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”— 
, W. W. Sroppazr, F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
** Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been ex- 
tracted.”—Cuas. A. Camznon, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., Analyst for Dublin. 


TRY ALSO 
EE t t FRY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
A Delicious Preparation. 
xX rac J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL & LONDON. 
THE DELIGHTFUL BATH AND TOILET REQUISITE, 
“Murray and Lanman’s Florida Water,” 


When used in the bath or sprinkled over the body, Purifies, Softens, 
and Whitens the Skin, REFRESHES, INVIGORATES, and gives 
tone to the weak, depressed, and languid invalid, producing a most 
Soothing effect in those cases where the nervous system is overtaxed 
and irritated. It imparts a delightful sensation of COOLNESS, 
BUOYANCY, and VIGOUR, at the same time diffusing a Charming 
and Lasting Fragrance of rare Exotic Flowers, which is exquisitely 
pleasing to all persons of refinement. 











£old by all first-class Chemists and Perfamers. © Wholesale Depot, Snow Hill, LONDON. 
CautTion—Observe that the label bears the words, “LANMAN § KEMP, NewYork,” 


*“O World! 
O men! what are ye, and our best designs, 
That we must work by crime to punish crime, 
a ea And slay, as if death had but this one gate ?””—Byzow. 


THE COST OF WAR.—“ Give me the money that has been spent in war, and I will purchase every foot of land upon 
., the globe ; I will clothe every man, woman, and child in an attire of which kings and queers would be proud ; I will 
build a schoolhouse on every hillside and in every valley over the whole earth ; I will build am academy in every town and 
endow it; a college in every state and will fill it with able professors ; I will crown every bill with a place of worship conse- 
crated to the promulgation of the gospel of peace ; I will support in every pulpit an able teacher of righteousness, so that 
on every Sabbath morning the chime on one hill should answer the chime on anotherround theearth’s wide circumference, 
and the voice of prayer and the song of praise should ascend, like a universal holocaust, to heaven.” —R1o#arp. 
66 west IS MORE TERRIBLE THAN WAR?” “I will tell you what is tentimes, and ten thousand times 
more terrible than War—Outraged Nature. She kills, and kills, and is never tired of killing till she has taught 
man the terrible lesson he isso slow to learn—that Nature is only conquered by obeying her. . . . Man has his courtesies 
of war: he spares the woman and child. But Nature is fierce when she ds offended, as she is bounteous and kind when she 
is obeyed. She spares neither woman nor child. She has no pity ; for some awful, but most good reason, sheis not allowed 
to have any pity. Silently she strikes the sleeping child with as little remorse as she would strike the strongman with the 
musket or the pickaxe in his hand. Ah! would to God that some man had the pictorial eloquence to put before the mothers 
of England the mass of preventible pmo the mass of preventible agony of mind and body, which exists in Mngland 
() 


moe po Pha !”_Kin@stgy. How much longer must the causes of this startling array of preventible deaths contimue 
@ 


IMPORT ANT TO TR AVELLERS ** Clifton Down Hotel, near Bristol, Gloucestershire. 
_ . ° ‘* February 10th, 1881. 

_ *Srr,—Having travelled a great deal in my life, and having suffered'a great deal from poisoned blood.and.want of appe- 
tite, I was induced by afriend to use your WORLD-FAMED FRUIT SALT. I was immediately: relieved; and am once 
more hale and healthy. I shall never be without a bottle again on my travels. Iiam too pleased to repay you én-some 
way for your wonderful invention by giving you full use of my testimony to theabove. 

To J. C. Eno, Esq.” ** Sir, [am yours gratefulty, “* De. J. HANSON, M.A. 
RN's FRUIT SALT.—“‘After suffering for nearly two anda half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, 
+ and after trying almost everything and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a 
friend to try ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and before [{ had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and 
now I am restored to my usual health; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years. 
** Yours mosttruly, “ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barvasford.” 
DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT: DISEASE. 
UCCESS IN LIFE.—A new invention is brought before the public'and commands:success. A score of abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, im ing the original: ube: deceive 
the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original 
channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit,—Adans, 
CAUTION.—Legal Rights are pposecend in every Civilised Country. Examine each bottle, and see 
the Capsule is marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed on by worthless 
imitations. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. Price 2s, 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


Prepared only at ENO’S Fruit Salt Works, Hateham, London,8.E., by J. €. ENO’S patent. 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


Jull Directions. 


EASY TEETHING. 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS, 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 


Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 1%d. and 2s. gd. (great saving), with 


Sent post free for 15 stamps. Directto ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 


FENNINGS’ 
LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 

Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 134d. and 2s. 9d., with 
directions. Sent post free for 15 aa Direct 
ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. 

The largest size Boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps, post free), 
contain three times the quantity of the sm: xes. 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY’S DOCTOR. 
Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, 
West Cowes, LW. 


DIE! 


‘PNIHLSAL TZivVs 





ToSTAMP COLLECTORS 


The BEST and CHEAPEST STAMP 
ALBUM ever published isthe CROWN 
POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM for 1881, 
strongly bound in cloth gilt; spaces 
provided for nearly 3,000 Stamps, illus- 
trated on every page, size 9% in. by 
6% in. Price 2s. 4d., post free. The 
“UNIVERSAL” POSTAGE STAMP 
ALBUMS, 5s., 6s., 7s., 8s. 94. Our 
InuusTRATED Descriptive Paice List 
for 1880 (gratis and post free on 
application), contains full particulars 
of all the above, also of an immense 
stock of postage and fiscal stamps, 
postcards, philatelical literature, &c. 


WHITFIELD, KING, & CO. Lacey Street, Ipswich. 


EsTABLISHED 1869. 








POBRTUGAL.—PORTUGUESE LIGHT WINE. 





i De REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK, a Portu- 
guese Light Wine, free from added spirit. 
This white Wine, made from Rhine vines 
transplanted into Portugal, possesses more 
body and especial character than other light 
Wines, and does not deteriorate for some time 
after the cork is drawn. It combines well 
with aérated waters, making a pleasant cup 
at a moderate cost without addition of liqueurs. 
It maintains its character in all climates, and 
is acheap Wine. Of all Wine Merchants and 
Dealers throughout the kingdom. For ana- 
lysis and dietetic qualities of this Wine sec | 
extracts from medical newspapers, to be 
obtained of any Wine Merchant. 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICKS 
BAKING 








POWDER 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS, TEA-CAKES 


AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 


MAKES BREAD, CAKE, SCONES, TEA-CAKES, PIES, 
TARTS, DUMPLINGS, F UDDINGS. 


Da 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
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MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 














Complaints incidental to Females. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


WORLD FAMED 


Se 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, ita effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 
Proprietor, 








F, J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
A POTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depét, 150, Oxford Street. 





GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


HE excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
¥ relieved and cured in a few da & that ealabunten 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHE C PILLS, 

They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part, 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d, per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, 8: » and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted, 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removi 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression o 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 114d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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MR. HUBERT HERKOMER, A.R.A,, has executed a large design for a 
PICTORIAL ADVERTISEMENT (size 11 ft. 6 in. by 9 ft.), in reference to which 
an article will appear in THE MAGAZINE OF ART for May, under the title of 
“The Streets as Art-Galleries.” 


THE STREETS AS ART-GALLERIES.—_MR. HUBERT HERKOMER'S 
large design for a Pictorial Advertisement has been reproduced on a small scale to suit 
the pages of THE MAGAZINE OF ART, and will appear in this Magazine for May, 
with the article above referred to. 


Ready April 25, 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART jor May, 


Price 18,, containing— 


“The Symbol.” From the Painting by Frank Dicxsen, A.R.A. Frontispiece. 

Treasure-Houses of Art: The Collection of Mr. C. P, Matthews. By AgTaur 
GrirritHs, With Five Engravings. 

English Birds and their Haunts. By Grant ALLEN. With Five Illustrations. : 

Our Living Artists: William Quiller, Orchardson, R.A. By Atice Meynett. With 
Portrait, and Two Engravings. 

“ Apple-Blossom.” From the Painting by M. Bryte. 

Children in seme snd Sculpture. By J.H.P. With Four Engravings. 

The Homes of our Artists: Mr. Millais’ House at Palace Gate. By JoHN OLDcASsTLE. 
With Five Illustrations. 

The Future of Sculpture in London, By Epmonp W. Gosssz. 

Decorative Iron-Work. By Grorce Watuis. With Six Illustrations. 

he Streets as Art-Galleries. With Two Engravings. 
Pictures of the Year, With Four Illustrations, 


a ey Discovering the Head of Orpheus,” From the Bas-Relief by M. ConDONNIER, 








“The Magazine of Art contains a very storehouse of Art.”—Tue Tes. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 


W. C. BENNETTS SONGS. THE THEATRE. 


New Library Edition, crown 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 6s. 
SONGS BY A SONG-WRITER. A Monthly Review of the Drama, 
** A tender and refined feeli lours almost bs : t 

The author possesses undoubted lyrical pawer.”--dthesdum. Husic, and the Hine Mis, 

“To beautify and elevate the events and emotions of 
ordinary life through the transfiguration of poetry is, we 
think, essentially Mr. Bennett’s vocation.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“The inspiration once taken is carried through with Edited by OLEMENT SCOTT. 
native vigour; however prolonged the effort, the singer 

never falters in mid flight. There is verve and vitality in he 
them all.”—The Graphic. 











“His sensibility, imagination, and right use of words Contents of the May Part :— 

gives to his verses the ring of true songs.” —British Quarterly A ts A diences. 
eview, can Ui “ie 
‘* He is a song-writer of no common order.”—Guardian. meri : 


“A little more accuracy and finish, and Mr. Bennett ~ 
might rank as the Béranger of England. He is a genuine The Old Houses 


poet.”’—Leader. 
” wane Bennett writes 4 his own simple natural Nancy. 
way, we have no song-writer who can be compared with i 
bim.—1 llustrvated Times. . Theatre Royal, Dublin. 
en he utters some simple form of feeling, how s 
natural, how happy he is, how direct, clear, and graceful.” Artists and Art. 


—Nonconforiirist. 





SONGS FOR SAILORS aan een 
Cloth gilt, illustrated, 3s. 6d. ; paper weranper, a. Our Musical Box. 
Morsing Post—“ Spirited, melodious, and vigorously Our Play Box. 
a ily News—** Very spirited.” Our Omnibus Box. 


Pall Mall Gazette—‘“‘ Really admirable.” 
Illustrated London News—** Right well done.” | 
Morning Advertiser— Sure of a wide popularity.” 


’ 


ETC. ETC. ETC. 
Echo—‘ Such songs as sailors most enjoy.’ 


names Sil Full of incident and strongly expressed niece 
sentiment.” 
Graphic—* We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken | PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


up the mantle of Divdin. 








Tn Pat | 
C. Kegan Paul & Co., Paternoster Square. ' CHARLES DIOKENS & EVANS, 29, Wellington St., Strand 
































ART SPECIALITY. 
UMRITZA CASHMERE. 


“The fashionable material.”—Court Journal. 

UMRITZA CASHMERE,—tThe distinguished success attending 
their introduction of the “ UMRITZA CASHMERE” as 
a winter costume fabric has led LIBERTY & Co. to have 
prepared thinner makes of Umritza for spring and sum- 
mer wear. The new cloths will retain all the special 
qualities and colourings. 

UMRITZA CASHMERE is woven from pure Indian wool; and 
it combines the softness, lightness, and warmth of the 
Indian Cashmere, with the regular texture and durability 
of European fabrics. 

UMRITZA CASHMERS is prepared in all the latest artistioand 
useful shades. Comprising Persian Pink, Venetian Red, 
Ochre Yellow, Sapphire and Peacock Blue, Sage Olive 
and Willow-Green, Soft Brown, Warm Gray, Drab, Old 
Gold, &c. 

Price, 17s. 6d., 21s., and 25s. per’piece of 9 yards, 27 in. wide. 
All Patterns post free. 

















“LIBERTY & Co.’s new work, ‘EASTERN ART,’ embraces the Art 
Objects and Industries of the whole Eastern World. It is beautifully illus- 
trated with over 700 Original and Facsimile Drawings, forming quite a 
museum of Oriental treasures. It is also a Priced Catalogue of thousands of 
unique and useful specimens, ranging from one shilling up to some hundreds 
of pounds.”’—Court Fournal, ONE SHILLING. Post free, 1s. 3d. 


LIBERTY & Go., =*2252"" 918, RECENT STREET. 


NOTICE. 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Can be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls, and at all Booksellers’, or posted 
direct from the Office to Subscribers. Terms, including postage : 
Monthly Parts id ... Twelve Shillings for the Year. 
Weekly Numbers ... ... Ten Shillings and Tenpence for the Year. 
Post Office Orders should be made payable to Henry WALKER, 


Office of ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 
LlaoaE UNION JACH, 


Edited by G. A. HENTY. 
PRICE ONE PENNY WEEKLY; MONTHLY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 























Extracts from Reviews of THE UNION JACK. 

“Tt is a marvellous pennyworth, and will be an im-; ‘We have no doubt that it will have a large circulation.” 

mense favourite among boys. The object is a high one, | —Christian Age. 
: Pt ya 3 

ens ee ee ** Will no doubt always be attractive.”—Literary World, 

“The name.of the editor is of itself enough to induce] « F : i : 
boys to read Taz Unron Jacx.”—Scholastic World, ns hey a y Ege mn pereelvor sr, Sao 

‘“*THs Unton JAck is profusely illustrated, and promises aan ele 
to be one of the most attractive among the many periodicals | : - / “ 
which now appeal for the favour of the rising generation.” **Contains plenty of interesting tales of adventure and 
—Scotsman. | enterprise,”—Pictorial World. 


London: CECIL BROOKS & OCo., Catherine Street, Strand. 
And of all Booksellers and Bookstalls throughout the Kingdom. 















































First-Class Medals to MAW & CO., International Exhibition 
a 1865 5 Roe! e+ Paris, 1867 ; Philadelphia, nigh fmech 
IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and, 
ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 





combial ahighly d tive and | “GLASS ‘SHADES. - 
eit perishable coverings. MAW and Co.’ pattern book, te work | GLASS FLOWER STANDS ror TABLE DECORATIONS. 


ate et Senne: of kind of Hoor and wall ling. ‘Spechnens imay'De 
OFr eve ir an may 
mats Matias maarsacete =| GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
___ MAW & CO,, BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 189, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, We. 











By Special Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 


ALL PU RE FLAX. 


Cc be a AP a ——- : Hemstitched. | Irish Linens and Datinsks. 
or Children, 2s. r doz. he amasks of Messrs. 
=e Ladies, 2s, 11d. - For Ladies, 5s. 11d. per doz. | no. iNsow & OLEAVER havea world 





> Gentlemen, 4s, 11d. », Gentlemen, 8s.3d. _,, wide fame.”—The Queen. 


Norg. “Sander go by Post 7 — to 6d. per doz. extra ; Collars, 3d. to 4d.; Cuffs, 6d. 
Samples and p Irish Damasks and Household Linens. 
Price Lists KE i Fish Nav pln, 8s, 11d. per doz. |Royal Irish Linen Sheeting, yds. 
’ Dinner N kins, 6s. 10d, wide, from 1s. 11d. per ie 
pers, 


Post Free. EEE Cloths, 2 yards square, | Fine Linens and Linen 


COLLARS, 1°41°*,224 Children’s, 3s. 114.; Gentlemen's, 8. 11d, to finest quality made. yard wide, 1s. per yard. 
® 





4s, lid. and 5s, 11d. per dozen. 
SHIRTS, sO CUFFS, cnn tat HANDKERCHIEFS 
ozen o measure, | en. 
So, extra). —a6 0 eee 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, THE ROYAL IRISH LINEN WAREHOUSE, BELFAST. 


TRADE ye 7 / SOILENRIGHER 





CCESS ® ECONOMY 
IN THE GARDEN 
EMANCIPATION FROM THE DUNG-HEAP BY USING 


“THE SOIL ENRICHER” 


NATURE'S RESTORER, A GENUINE FERTILISER FOR ALL 
It is ready at once for use, and supplies the necessary elements for producing to Sietaen 
FLOWERS AND FOLIAGE, FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 
e Amateurs who have tried it unite with experienced Gardeners in recognising its yalnable pro: —: 

Perfectly Clean, Dry, Inoffensive, and Unfailing, It is equally adapted for Flowers, Fruit, and egetables, for the 
Garden, or fod the Conservatory, or plants grown in & room. Clean and concentrated, a lady can easily apply it, “THE 
SOIL ENRICHER” if kept dry is unaffected by time or climate, it is both economical and ready at once for use. It may 
be used either dry or for liquid manure. NoNE IS GENUINE WITHOUT THE NAME OF THE Souk MANUFACTURERS, 


MAILLARD & STRAWSON, Chemical Manure Works, Newbury, Berkshire. 


‘ABLISHED 1835. 
IN 7 LB. BAGS SUFFICIENT TO FERTILISE io0 ‘SQUARE. YARDS, 2s. EACH: TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION: 


Country Agencies can be obtained where unrepresented. 


Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 


MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The Original, Best, and most Liberal Cash Prices. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR TIME GIVEN. 
Illustrated printed Catalogues, with full particulars of terms, Post Free. 


E MOHDER, 
248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; ¢ 19, 20, 21, MORWELL ST., W-0. 


EsTABLISHED 1852. 
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MUST if ARD 


THE MOST PERFECT g TRATED NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE. 


Non-Alcoholic. For Balls. 
Sparkling. ES For Picnics. 
Delicious. For Dinners. 
Exhilarating. in an For Suppers. 
Grateful. 


At all times 
(SWEET OR DRY), Registered. 
At Home. CONPALRING HYPOPHOSPHITES. At Clubs. 
Taken with meals stimulates the appetite and assists Digestion. Contains in the most assimilable forms those Hypo- 
phosphites which are so valuable for their invigorating tonic and restorative properties combined with iron. Write to any of 


Agents for Descriptive Pamphlet, which will be sent post-free, and which contains a few selected Testimonials from ladies, 
medical ae. and others. 


he only Prize Medal given to Aévated Beverages at International Food Exhibition was awarded to Vin-Santé. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE VIN-SANTE AND NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE COMPANY, LIMITED, LIVERPOOL. 


Sold Retail in Champagne quarts at 10s. 6d. per dozen, Champagne pints 6s. 6d. dozen, by Grocers, Druggists, Wine 
Merchants, &c., everywhere. Sole Wholesale Agents—EVANS, SONS, & CO., Liverpool. Special Agents—EVANS, 
LESCHER. & WEBB, London; and CROSSE & BLACKWELL, ‘London, 


MONTSERRAT PURE LIME-FRUIT CORDIALS. 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM ALCOHOL 
Lime-Fruit Juice, Limetta, or Pure Lime-Juice Cordial, also A: omatic, Clove, Jargonelle, Peppermint, Pineapple, Quinine, 
Raspherry, Sarsaparilla. Retail of Grocers, Chemists, Wine Merchants, &c., everywhere. Beverages for all Seasons, 
for all Classes, and at all times. 


Sole Consignees—EV ANS, SONS, & CO., Meets oa EVANS, LESCHER, & WEBB, London; H. SUGDEN, EVANS, & CO., 
Montreal, Canada. Special Wholesale Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London. 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER 


THIS POWDER is unrivalled in destroying every species 

KS B F of offensive Insects, and is perfectly harmless to even the 
smallest animal or bird. It is strongly recommended to 

Proprigrors or Horets, &c., as being clean in its applica- 
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THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


BY MRS, CASHEL HOEY. 


—_—_—.—_—- 


, CHAPTER III. AN OLD DEBT. 

NoTHING original remains to be said 
i about the physiognomy of houses. The 
| vials of scorn and ridicule have been 
emptied upon the newly rich—whether of 
}| the crimson and gold period of taste which 
| lapsed a decade ago, or the sage-green and 
gosling period which is now showing signs 
of decline—for that they have given their 
§] mansions over to the will and pleasure of 
upholsterers, accepting their “suites,” and 
paying their bills, with equal docility. No 
individuality ! no features! no characteri- 
I} sation ! None of that cultured discernment 
}| and high-toned harmoniousness which 
render life truly rythmical and worth 
| living. Mere “ furnishing,” not the accret- 
‘j ing to the individual of all that tends to 
adorn and elevate. 

Volumes of rhapsody have been lavished 
upon the ancient and stately great houses 
| of England, with their cabinets and their 
china closets, their tapestried walls, and 
their grim, carved, plumed bedsteads, and 
wardrobes of the olden time. Yet those 
old mansions were, in their day, furnished 
by the upholsterers of that period ; the big 
furniture very likely ‘sent in ” like coals. 
1 May there not be something to say for the 
newly rich of this, who act on the not 
unreasonable conviction that nobody is so 
likely to understand furnishing a house as 
» a man the business of whose life is house- 

furnishing? This at least was the joint 
| opinion of Mr. and Mrs. Townley Gore, 
| Whose handsome and comfortable residence 
| in Kaiser Crescent, a portion of the South 
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Kensington district which was quite new 
ten years ago, was not “eloquent” or 
“full of character” or suggestive of any- 
thing except a very sound and complete 
notion of comfort, carried into execution 
with thoroughness that left nothing to be 
desired. 

The peacock and the sunflower had not 
yet “ whipped the universe” of decorative 
art, and the Townley Gore upholsterer 
was no poet; nor were the Townley Gores 
among the newly rich; they were only 
newly richer ; an increase of fortune havin 
come to them a short time before the peri 
at which we make their acquaintance. 

The vulgarity, the pretentiousness, and 
the uneasiness of a state of life to which 
they had not been born or brought up, did 
not attach to the Townley Gores, to render 
them either odious, or absurd, or. both. 
The impression which their house in Kaiser 
Crescent made upon such visitors to it as 
could not be satisfie] without defining its 
physiognomy, was that its owners must be 
enviable people, whose ways were those of 
pleasantness, 

The hall was hardly “spacious,” but it was 
perfectly convenient, richly carpeted, care- 
fully warmed and lighted, and the dining- 
room, library, smoking and billiard rooms, 


which formed the ground-floor, were models + 
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of comfort and propriety in their respective l 
A very profound scholar or an | 


fashions. 
enthusiastic bibliophile would probably not 
have cared much about the library; but ‘ 
Mr. Townley Gore was neither, and the’ 
handsome shelves which lined the room on i 


three sides of it, were filled with books more f 
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readable than rare. Every appliance for 
reading with as much ease, and for writing 
with as little labour as possible, was to be 4 
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found in the library. A like judicious 
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attention to the purposes of the apartment 
had presided over the dining-room. The 
upholsterer had not soared into regions of 
high art; there was no ebony, no velvet, 
no allegorical decoration in the room which 
witnessed the transaction of the most im- 
portant business of Mr. Townley Gore’s 
life ; but the floor was covered with a rich 
Turkey carpet, the windows were draped 
with crimson cloth, the chairs were stuffed 
like so many truffled turkeys, and rolled on 
noiseless castors ; the sideboards displayed 
good store of massive plate; handsome 
screens enclosed and sheltered the wide 
hearthplace and the well-hung doors. The 
pictures were not perhaps of remarkable 
merit or of indisputable authenticity, but 
they answered their decorative purpose 
fairly, and Mr. Townley Gore was not a 
connoisseur—of painting. 

The comfort, order, and pleasantness 
which distinguished the portion of the 
house which is generally most associated 
with the male members of families, were 
equally observable in the other parts of it. 
There is a legend—it used to be kept in 
reserve for the edification of young house- 
maids—which relates how a certain lady of 
extraordinary household virtues and in- 
exorability was wont to ascend to the attic 


every day and walk down the stairs to the 
nethermost region of her dwelling, a white 
handkerchief in her hand, which she passed 
along the stair rail, and by the test of the 
spotlessness of that cambric piece of con- 
viction was judgment meted cut to her 


Janes and Jemimas. This awful practice 
might almost have been in action in the 
Townley Gore mansion without producing 
penal results. It was the most dustless, the 
most deftly sweptand garnished of dwellings. 

There are houses where the casual visitor 
never comes on traces of the children, 
but whose nurseries are populous for 
all that, and their little people neither 
unloved nor unhappy. Strangers do not 
hear their prattle and laughter, but the 
music of them is in the air, and the smile 
in the eyes of the hostess is touched with 
the sweetness and solicitude of mother- 
hood. Why it was that it never occurred 
to anybody, even to persons who knew 
nothing about the Townley Gores and 
were at their house for the first time, to 
imagine that there could be a child or 
children there, it would be difficult to say. 
It was not because order reigned among 
chairs and footstools, because all the books 
were in their places, and no toys lay about in 
the boudoir, and the hollows under the great 





tables in the dining-room were unconscious 
of transformation into the den of the two- 
legged wolf or the cave of the bear in a 
blue sash and‘a coral necklace. It was a 


‘fact, however it might be accounted for, 


and one which would have pleased Mrs. 
Townley Gore if she had realised it; for 
she disliked children, and if she ever felt 
a movement of pious gratitude to Provi- 
dence it was when she reflected upon her 
freedom from what she regarded as the 
thraldom of others. If there had been a 
time when Mr. Townley Gore did not 
think as she did cn this point, that time 
was long past; he did not “mind” now 
at all. He was a bon-vivant in a sense 
which is more or less obsolete at the 
present time, much devoted to the sedu- 
lous study of his own comfort of both body 
and mind, averse to facing any. circum- 
stances, and contemplating or admitting 
any subject, which might interfere with that 
great good. He was not harsh, penurious, 
or cruel of disposition ; but was almost 
as indifferent to the woes, wants, wrongs, 
and sufferings of his fellow-men, as if those 
experiences were undergone by the inhabi- 
tants of another planet than this firm 
earth, which had afforded him a secure 
footing in a paradise of delights, ,with 
only a few snakes in it, for half a century. 
A prosperous gentleman in the fullest 
sense of the term was Mr. Townley Gore, 
as he entered his handsome dining-room 
on a fine morning in June, exactly at nine 
o'clock. His philosophy of life consisted 
of getting as much out of his allotted time 
in this unfortunately transitory phase of 
existence as possible, and necessarily 
implied the observance of the conditions 
of health. He was not invariably constant 
to his principle. He departed from it a 
good deal in the articles of food and drink, 
but he adhered to it in those of early hours 
and regular exercise. Breakfast at nine 
was a never-broken rule, and Mr. Townley 
Gore was always punctual. The meal was, 
like all the meals at his house, served with 
every accessory of luxury and comfort. 
Most things which are acknowledged to be 
good to eat at breakfast were to be found 
on Mr. Townley Gore’s table, and in the 
centre of it stood a bowl of rich red roses, 
whence a delicious’ odour diffused itself 
throughout the room. The windows were 
open; the sweet June air came freshly in; 
invisible birds were singing somewhere, 
though Kaiser Cresent was only a stony- 
hearted street, aud ils gardens very back- 
gardenish indeed. The scene was a pleasant 
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one that met the eyes of the master of the 
house as he turned over the little heap of 
morning letters that awaited him as usual, 
and glanced at the morning papers laid 
symmetrically ready to his hand. 

Mr. Townley Gore was an uncommonly 
well-preserved man of fifty, who, before he 
learned what gout meant, might have 
passed for forty ; but he had been “ pulled 
up,” as he called it, of late, meaning that he 
had been forced to restrain his appetite in 
the interest of his health, and he- began to 
look his age. He was tall, large, and good- 
looking, with still plentiful dark hair and 
handsome slightly-grizzled whiskers, he 
had a pleasant smile, a well modulated 
voice, and such good manners that it 
was only fair to suppose the proverbial 
benevolence was somewhere behind them, 
and within call on occasion, He was 
always perfectly well dressed, without any 
of the servile following of fashion which is 
pardonable only on the part of very young 
men, and he would no more have affected 
the ways and pleasures of youth, than he 
would have worn its clothes. That Mr. 
Townley Gore was eminently a sensible 
man, everyone who knew him and had 
ever taken the trouble to think about his 
qualities of mind would have allowed ; and 


the exception was not wanting in his case, 


to prove the rule. 

The exception was to be found in a 
direction not uncommonly taken by such 
exceptions; that of his marriage. Mr. 
Townley Gore, a man of good blood, good 
education, and good fortune, had married, 
when he was forty, a girl not quite twenty, 
of no “ blood” in particular, very little edu- 
cation, and possessed of one of those un- 
fortunate fortunes which are just enough to 
give their possessors a taste for spending 
money, while their small amount is a 
standing protest against the gratifying of 
that taste. The step was not a wise one, 
but it was not so inconsistent as those 
persons who particularly esteemed Mr. 
Townley Gore as a “sensible” man would 
have held it to be, if they could have 
looked across the ten years which lay 
between then and now, and compared 
Mrs. Townley Gore at not quite thirty 
with Miss Lorton at not quite twenty. 
Not all his sense had ever subdued his 
inclinations, except in small things and 
on the calculative principle, and he was too 
much in love with Miss Lorton to hesitate 
about marrying her, either because her 
father (fortunately dead) had been a whole- 
sale stationer, or because she was just half 





his own age, On the whole, the marriage 
had turned out surprisingly well, considering 
that the motives which led to it were as 
little lofty as human motives could well be ; 
and this was chiefly owing to a fact which 
Mr. Townley Gore had not taken into any 
account, had not indeed suspected ; the 
fact that his wife, though little educated, 
was very clever. The pair were well suited 
at this period of their lives; and if the 
vacant chair at the well-spread breakfast- 
table had been occupied on the morning in 
question by the lady of the house, no one 
could have denied that a fair and pleasant 
picture was fitly completed by her presence. 

But the lady of the house did not appear, 
and Mr. Townley Gore, while making a 
very excellent breakfast, read his news- 
papers with an untroubled mind and a 
cheerful countenance, in harmony with the 
fine weather, the sweet air, the sunshine, 
the roses, and the birds ; and looked over 
all his letters, except two or three of 
uninviting exterior which might wait. 
They did wait until he had finished his 
meal, and then he opened the blue and 
business-like covers. Two were trades- 
men’s bills, but Mr. Townley Gore was 
never disturbed by the receipt of docu- 
ments of that kind ; he glanced at the third. 
“Simpson and Rees! Who the deuce 
are Simpson and Rees?” he asked himself 
half aloud. Then, with a changed expres- 
sion, partly puzzled, partly intent, he read 
the third letter through twice over, and 
letting his right hand, with the paper held 
in it, dropeon his knee, he remained for 
several minutes absorbed in thought. 

Mr. Townley Gore was so methodical in 
his ways, that any departure from -his 
usual custom excited surprise in the house- 
hold. That instead of takinghis invariable 
morning ride in the park, he should on 


t this particularly beautiful day send away 


his horse, have a hansom called, and tell 
the driver to take him to Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, was so unaccountable, that it led to 
a suspicion that something was “up.” He 
had asked whether his wife had risen, but 
was told that she was still asleep, On his 
way to Lincoln’s Inn he read the solicitors’ 
letter again, and as he restored it to his 
breast-pocket he muttered : 
“Tt is an old debt, but a just one-” 


CHAPTER IV. A WOMAN OF THE WORLD. 

Nor precisely of the great world of that 
more or less mysterious caste which those 
outside it know chiefly through the medium 
of caricature either laudatory or defamatory, 
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calling itself descriptive in the one case or 
satire in the other, and which is still intact, 
whatever the invaders of it may pretend to 
the contrary. Not of that world in which 
the common talk and the ordinary know- 
ledge of every day are insensibly an educa- 
tion, because the talkers are the governing 
men and the leaders of affairs, and the know- 
ledge is an easy acquaintance with the things 
that lower social circles can only guess at. 
To that world Mrs. Townley Gore did not 
belong; but in one which was very good 
in her eyes she had a place, and she filled 
it becomingly. London in the winter and 
in the season, some very good country 
houses in the early, and Brighton or the 
Continent in the late autumn, agreeably 
filled up her life with the sameness in 
variety so congenial to many minds. 
Mr. Townley Gore had no country place, 
and his wife was glad that he had not. 
People who have landed estates are more 
important, of course, than people who 
have not; but then they pay for the 
increase of dignity by boredom, there 
is all that inconvenient chatter about 
duties as well as rights, and she never 
pretended either to herself or to other 
people to have anything of the Lady 
Bountiful about her. One would have to 
be born to that sort of thing, no doubt. 
On the whole it would, perhaps, have been 
difficult to find an individual more con- 
tented with her state of life than Mrs. 
Townley Gore, although there were certain 
drawbacks to her entire satisfaction. With 
them, however, we are not @t present 
concerned, 

In a pretty cheerful morning-room, with 
a wide balcony filled with flowers, and a 
pink-and-white awning to temper the rays 
of the sun, Mrs. Townley Gore might have 
been seen—and seen to much advantage— 
an hour after her husband left the house. 
Cool, crisp, delicate chintz hangings, Indian 
matting, light and simple furniture, but 
every article of the best and most appro- 
priate, the merely ornamental things 
well - selected, valuable, and not too 
numerous, made a pretty picture of the 
room. One could not have told with a 
glance at it, as may frequently be done in 
the case of an ‘‘own” room, in which the 
proprietor lives off guard and off duty with 
respect to the outer world, what were the 
distinctive tastes and pursuits of the owner 
of this one. The evidence was negative 
on these points. There were books, but 
they stood on the shelves in their place as 
furniture ; they had not the physiognomy 





of friends. There was not a trace of music 
or drawing. <A well-appointed writing- 
table, rather large for the size of the room, 
was placed near the French window, now 
widely opened, and at this table sat Mrs. 
Townley Gore, occupied with her merning’s 
correspondence. 

A very handsome woman, there could 
be no dispute about that ; so handsome in 
her thirtieth year that it was easy to 
believe she had been irresistibly beautiful 
when Mr. Townley Gore married her, when 
the priceless transitory glow of youth was 
shed upon the fine features, and its 
luminous sparkle was in the large dark 
eyes ; so handsome, that some people said 
there was not a fault in her face. There 
were faults in her face though, but they 
did not strike the observer at first ; the lips 
were too thin and too red, the brow was 
too flat, and while there was no lack of 
expressiveness in the countenance, its 
variety did not include positive and spon- 
taneous sweetness. The most that could 
be said of Mrs. Townley Gore’s smile was 
that it was pleasing when she meant it to 
please ; the quick light and warmth that 
go to the heart like a sunbeam were 
unknown to that harmonious combination 
of small well-cut features and smooth 
brilliant complexion. She was of middle 
height, and not very slender, and her move- 
ments were rather deliberate, something 
in them accorded with and complemented 
her prevailing expression, which was 
reserved and cautious. Socially, Mrs. 
Townley Gore might be accounted a suc- 
cess. She had been accepted with great 
readiness in society; people did not know 
exactly who she was, but then they did 
not want to know. She did not aim at or 
take a sufficiently important place to be 
exposed to the rigid inquisition of the 
“Who's who?” of the uppermost systems 
of the social structure, while her actual 
position was unassailable. She had a 
wealthy husband, a good house, hospitable 
tastes, agreeable manners, and no history. 
So far, so good; on the per contra side, 
she had not an intimate friend in the world, 
and her dependants hated her. 

Mrs. Townley Gore’s occupation on this 
beautiful summer morning was apparently 
not altogether pleasant to her. She wrote 
rapidly ; and her handwriting was of a 
square and decided kind, more easy to 
read than pretty to look at; and she took 
the lightest part of her task first. There 
were several invitations to be disposed 
of; she replied to thom with the aid 
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of her engagement list ; there were some 
household matters—in all such she was 
very exact and capable—and she settled 
them in their order with close attention. 
There were two or three begging letters, these 
she threw unread into the embroidered 
basket by her side ; there was a very glazy 
note with a gold coronet and monogram 
upon the cover, and this she considered 
for a minute or two, with a slight 
frown. The glazy note was a scrawl from 
a countess who wanted to sell tickets for 
a concert to be given by a protégée of 
hers—with the divinest voice, quite too 
delicious ; a sweet creature, who only needed 
an opportunity to astonish the world— 
wouldn’t Mrs. Townley Gore take tickets, 
and make some of her friends take tickets? 
The countess sent her six to save trouble, 
she was always so kind. Mrs. Townley 
Gore did not care for music, was not in the 
least interested about the sweet creature 
with the divinest voice, and was much too 
judicious to worry her own particular set 
about anything of the kind ; nevertheless, 
she kept the tickets, and she sent a cheque 
for the price of them to the countess, with 
a neat reply to the glazy note; and her 
promptitude, especially in payment, was as 
gratifying as she hoped it might be to that 
benevolent busy-body. There was a very 
strong and touching appeal, written in a 
scholarly hand upon paper of the cheapest 
kind, from the curate in charge of a fright- 
fully poor district by the river-side, where 
want and sickness were his never beaten, 
ever reinforced foes, for help to feed the 
children at the school in which he slaved 
and strove against that third deadly enemy 
—ignorance. This followed the other 
begging-letters into the basket ; not unread 
and unanswered indeed, for the writer was 
a well known and distinguished man, and 
Mrs. Townley Gore would not on any 
account commit a breach of good manners 
towards a person of that sort; but after 
she had refused its prayer on the ground 
that the local demands on her purse 
rendered it impossible for her to grant it. 
This done, Mrs. Townley Gore addressed 
herself to another task, and as she pursued 
it, the slight frown deepened, her well- 
defined dark eyebrows all but met, and 
gave her fair forehead an intent and stern 


older in a moment. 

From a drawer in the writing-table she 
took out a letter, which she read attentively, 
and replaced under a number of papers, 
after she had copied the address—a foreign 








expression which made her look years’ 





one—given by the writer. Then she 
wrote : 

“T cannot make up my mind, Frederick, 
whether you are most knave or fool. It 
looks as if you were most knave, that you 
should have broken all your promises and 
engagements to me, as you have done ; but 
it looks as if you were most fool, that you 
can suppose it possible I would do what 
you ask, or rather demand. You ought to 
have learned by this time, how far you can 
go with me in the way of persuasion ; and 
if there be any fact concerning which you 
ought not, being possessed of reasoning 
faculties, to be in any doubt, it is that 
in the way of intimidation you cannot 
go one single step. Now, in the way of 
persuasion you have reached the end of 
your resources. I have not been hard, I 
have not been unwilling; I have done all 
I could, and I have put up with a good 
deal that has been undeniably humiliating, 
but there has been enough of all that. No 
doubt you will not agree with me in this ; 
yours will be the point of view of the one 
who takes, always different from the point 
of view of the one who gives. Happily, 
that does not matter; I am in a position 
to back my opinion by action, and I mean 
to back it. The case between us may be 
stated, briefly and incontestably, in a few 
lines. You intruded upon my husband, 
believing that you had me in your power, 
because it never occurred to you that I 
was too wise a woman to keep any secrets 
of my own from the man with whom I 
proposed to pass my whole life, the only 
human being who could really matter to 
me in my future lot, and my husband 
bought you off, as it was arranged between 
him and me that he should do, if you ever 
took the step which I thought by no 
means unlikely at the time. But he paid, 
and I don’t mean that he shall pay twice 
over, or that he shall be troubled with you 
any more. The cool impudence of your 
application when you heard of the increase 
of Mr. Townley Gore’s fortune by the 
death of his uncle almost took me by 
surprise—almost, not quite ; the possible to 
an idle scapegrace like you, who imagines 
himself working when he is only indulging 
a taste that never reached the height of a 
talent, and who has parted with his self- 
respect as readily as he would pawn his 
watch, is an unknown quantity ; I should 
never think of defining it. I have not 
mentioned your recent application to Mr. 
Townley Gore, and I do not intend him 
ever to learn that it was made. He is 
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a very good-humoured man up to a certain 
point ; beyond that he is very much the 
opposite. I have laid down for myself one 
invariable rule of conduct founded upon my 
clear perception of facts and their stub- 
bornness. I never have quarrelled, and 
never will, under any circumstances, quarrel 
with my husband. To ask him for more 
money to keep you quiet would be to 
overstep the bounds of his good-humour, 
and to incur the risk of a quarrel with him 
on the score that I had done that to which 
he most strongly objects: evoked a humi- 
liating recollection, and revived a painful 
subject. When I say that nothing shall 
induce me to do this, and that you may do 
your worst, because, whatever you do, you 
cannot make a go-between of me, you will be 
a much greater fool than I believe you to be, 
if you do not take me implicitly at my word. 
‘And now that the matter of my reply 
to the equally audacious and foolish demand 
which you have been so ill-advised as to 
make, is at an end (and I give you my 
most explicit and steadfast assurance that 
any attempt at a renewal of it shall simply 
remain unnoticed), I have something more 
to say. Your natural impulse, under the 
circumstances which you detail in your 
letter, and in which I do not altogether 
believe, but am willing to regard as 
approximate to the truth, touched up by 
your imagination, and your ill-founded 
hope of working upon mine, would be 
to apply to your old friend. Do not do it. 
If ever you listened to advice in your life, 
listen to mine now. Don’t let your evil 
genius or your shallow brain suggest that 
I give you this counsel from interested 
motives; I do not. He knows nothing. 
My husband did not tell him that he had 
forbidden you his house ; he is above that, 
I assure you, and I never overrate any- 
body. All your future may now depend 
upon your believing my word, accepting 
my judgment, and acting on my advice. 
I believe that there is a chance for you in 
the not distant future, such as can only 
come to you once in your life, and which 
an application in that quarter would quite 
hopelessly and irrevocably destroy. That 
you may not be led, or as you would 
represent it, driven to defy the caution I 
give you, I send you a cheque for fifty 
pounds in this letter—all the money I now 
have at my own disposal, and it will be out 
of my power ever to give you any more.” 
This letter Mrs. Townley Gore signed, 
folded, and addressed, and she had just 
laid it upon the pile of things to be sent 


.wild in those days, and J had been drinking 





to the post, when she heard her husband’s 
step on the stairs, and the next moment he 
entered the room. 

She seldom saw him between breakfast 
and luncheon, and she looked up a little sur- 
prised. Then she perceived that something 
had disturbed the even tenor of his way. 

“Tf you are not busy, there’s something 
I want to talk to you about,” said Mr. 
Townley Gore. 

“T am not at all busy,” returned his 
wife graciously, as she pushed a low chair 
towards him, and turned away from the 
writing-table, to signify her uninterrupted 
attention. But Mr. Townley Gore found 
it easier to talk while walking up and 
down the room, a sure sign that he was 
embarrassed. 

“Tt is rather a long story,” he began, 
with a glance at his hearer which betrayed 
uncertainty of mind, “ but you will under- 
stand the matter more clearly if I begin at 
the beginning. Did I ever happen to 
mention to you a friend of mine named 
Rhodes, a clergyman, out in Bengal ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Ah, I daresay I never did. He went 
out to India many years ago, and though 
we exchanged some letters at first, our 
correspondence dropped off after a time. 
We were boys together—he a year or two 
my senior—and schoolfellows. He was the 
only son of a clergyman, who had no 
fortune to give him, and he was educated 
for the Church. He was a very clever, 
quiet, studious fellow, and when he went 
to Oxford, at the same time that I did, we 
were in quite different sets. Still, we saw a 
good deal of each other, and in my last year 
an event occurred which drew, or ought to 
have drawn, the ties between us closer.” 

Mrs. Townley Gore, politely listening, 
but not as yet particularly interested, 
raised her eyebrows just a little; there was a 
touch of sentiment very unlike the speaker 
about this last sentence, and he concluded 
it with a short impatient sigh. 

“Rhodes had helped me out of many a 
scrape at school, and out of one or two at 
college ; and this time he saved my life.” 

“Saved your life—how ?” 

“Tt wasn’t a pretty story; I will save 
you and myself the details. I was rather 


a good deal. There was a row, and I got 
knocked into the river; the other men 
were as tipsy as myself. I was all but 
drowned, when Rhodes saved me, at the 
imminent risk of his own life. Indeed, it 
was twice risked, for he had inflammation 
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of the lungs afterwards, and lost a whole 
year. Of course I was very grateful to 
him when I knew what had happened, and 
made all sorts of promises and protesta- 
tions, but I only saw him once for a long 
time, for he was ill for months at his 
father’s parsonage, and I had left Oxford 
before he returned. We met next in 
London ; he was in orders then, and had 
been acting as curate to his father, and we 
were a good deal together. Shortly after- 
wards his father died ; Rhodes did not get 
the living of Linleigh, and he wrote to me 
that he had applied for a foreign chap- 
laincy. I am afraid I had not thought 
much about him; I was living among a 
fast set in London while he was working 
down in the country, but I would have 
done anything I could for him.” 

“Naturally,” observed Mrs. Townley 
Gore, aware of a curious hesitation about 
her husband’s manner, and now becoming 
interested in his narrative; “but what 
could you do for him ?” 

“Exactly. What could I do? There was 
nothing; infact——-_ Well!” heshrugged 


his shoulders, and paused in his walking to 
and fro, placing one hand on the writing- 
table, and looking uneasily at his wife ; “I 


lost sight of him, until I heard, accidentally, 
from an old acquaintance, of his marriage. 
He had married a beautiful girl, quite a 
lady, but without either fortune or friends 
who could push Rhodes’s interest.” 

“Very imprudent,” remarked Mrs. 
Townley Gore dryly. 

“Very ; but therefore all the more like 
Herbert Rhodes. For a fellow who never 
went wrong, or did wrong, he was the most 
reckless of consequences | have ever known.” 

“ Ah, one of your trusters in Providence 
without keeping his powder dry, I suppose,” 
said Mrs. Townley Gore, and the remark 
jarred somehow like a warning upon her 
husband. 

“ Just so; I sent a bracelet, if I remem- 
ber rightly, to his wife, and wrote to 
Rhodes. J saw him only once again long 
afterwards, it was just before he sailed for 
Calcutta, for he had at last got an Indian 
chaplaincy, and he introduced me to his 
wife, a beautiful, delicate creature, about 
whom I remember thinking a man must be 
mad to take her to such a climate.” 

“T suppose he could not help it—people 
must live,” said Mrs. Townley Gore. 
“Was this long ago ?” 

“It was before we married ; nearly twelve 
yearsago. And, Caroline, Rhodes then told 
me that the greatest trouble he and his wife 





had to encounter, was the parting with their 
child, a little girl of four years old, whom 
they were obliged to leave in England.” 

* Why ?” 

‘** Why, because the child could not have 
been reared in India, and they were too 
poor to take her out, and incur the expense 
of sending her home again at the proper 
age. The mother seemed quite dazed with 
grief ; I can remember that now, after all 
this time. Rhodes and I were very friendly 
together, I saw them off from Gravesend, 
and the next I heard of them, Mrs. Rhodes 
was dead.” 

“Indeed ! 
friend ?” 

Mr. Townley Gore took a letter from 
his breast-pocket, and answered in a very: 
serious tone : 

“ My friend isdead too. This morning’s 
post brought me news of his death, through 
his solicitors, Messrs Simpson and Rees, 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Hereis their letter ; 
I have seen them since I received it ; and 
this brings me to what I particularly want 
to say to you. The lawyers, as you may’ 
see,” he held the letter out to. his wife, but 
she waved it from her with an expressive 
gesture, “requested me to call on them at 
my earliest convenience, and I went: to 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields at once. There I 
found Mr. Rees, the junior member of the 
firm, and he told me the particulars of 
Rhodes’sdeath. ItoccurredatChundrapore, 
where he had. been chaplain for the last 
twelve years, and when, according to: the 
customary routine, his papers were ex- 
amined, it was found that he had left a ° 
sealed packet addressed to Messrs. Simpson 
and Rees, which was rightly supposed. to 
contain all his worldly dispositions.” 

“Yes ?” said Mrs. Townley Gore, finding 
it necessary to say something, as her 
husband again paused and hesitated. 

“That sealed packet,” he continued 
slowly, “enclosed a letter from Rhodes to 
me, which the solicitors were requested to 
deliver into my own hands. The poor 
fellow reminds me, for the first time, of 
our old friendship, of my former acknow- 
ledgment of a great obligation to him, of his 
isolation in the world, and asks me to look 
after his daughter when he shall be gone. 
It seems that he died of cholera very 
shortly after he had written that letter.” 

“ His daughter! The child who was left 
in England?” 

“Yes, but she is a grown-up girl now, 
nearly seventeen. She was to have gone out 
to him to India, this year.” 


What has become of your 
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“To look after a girl of that age is rather 
vague. To what does your friend’s request 
really amount? ” 

There was a hard look in the speaker’s 
face; the caution of her nature was aroused. 

“That I cannot exactly say. He had 
very little to leave her—an insurance on his 

life of five hundred pounds was the chief of 
it, and she is at a boarding-school at High- 
gate. I have consulted with the solicitors, 
and they suggested—but of course I should 
have done that in any case—that I should 
refer the question to you.” 

“To me! My dear Edward, how can I 
possibly have anyidea of what had better be 
done with a young lady who has five hun- 
dred pounds for her fortune, and presum- 
ably no friends, since her father commends 
her to you, who had not seen or heard of 
him for more than twelve years ?” 

This was a crude but convincing way of 
putting the case. Mr. Townley Gore saw 
at once that there was no chord in his 
wife’s nature that the hand of the orphan 
girl would be likely to strike, and he 
silently took two resolutions. One was 
that he would not impart to Mrs. Townley 
Gore the supplementary information which 
Messrs. Simpson and Rees had imparted 
to him. ie., that of the failure of the 
Infallible Insurance Office, by which Helen 
Rhodes had been left absolutely destitute ; 
the other was that he would not request his 
wife to accompany him in his projected early 
visit to the Hill House, Highgate. He 
replied, however : 

“It is very difficult, but I cannot ignore 
the claim on me of which Rhodes’s letter 
reminds me. However, we can discuss the 
matter after luncheon.” 

After luncheon, and when Mrs. Townley 
Gore was going out for the regular after- 
noon drive, she said airily to her husband, 
and as if the thing were of the most trifling 
import : 

“ Apropos of your romantic story of your 
college friend, I have been thinking it is 
very likely the school-mistress would keep 
the girl as a teacher. They do that sort of 
thing, I believe, for what they call a pre- 
mium. I suppose the Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
people could settle it.” 





THE COMEDY OF THE DUEL. 


“AFTER the tragedy, the farce,” would 
have been a pretty accurate description of 
a stereotyped London play-bill not so very 
many years ago, and unless we are much 





mistaken, the “ piéce de résistance ” was as 
a rule the least popular of the two. Not 
that this involuntary preference for the 
comic portion of the entertainment hindered 
the spectators from according due attention 
and sympathy to the preceding five acts ; 
but, when the hero and heroine were 
finally disposed of, and the fall of the curtain 
put an end to their tribulations, a certain 
sense of relief was experienced, and by a 
not unnatural reaction those who had wept 
the most prepared to laugh the loudest. 
Mr. Dutton Cook, in his excellent Book 
of the Play, when speaking of the once 
popular epilogues, aptly remarks that their 
long continued success may in a great 
measure be attributed to the generally 
accepted plea “that the minds of the 
audience must be refreshed, and gentlemen 
and ladies not sent away to their own 
homes with too dismal and melancholy 
thoughts about them.” Acting, therefore, 
on a similar principle, and unwilling to 
expose our readers to the influence of 
harrowing emotions, we will consider the 
tragedy as already played out, and the 
farce as about to commence; or in other 
words, while treating of that happily (with 
us) obsolete anomaly, the duel, justify the 
heading of our paper by confining ourselves 
exclusively to a very harmless variety of 
the genus, namely, the duel pour rire. 

In the early part of the reign of Louis 
the Thirteenth, before the passing of 
Richelieu’s edict declaring it to be a capital 
offence and punishable with death, the rage 
for duelling was at its height. Every class 
of society was more or less infected by it. 
Even men of letters were not exempt from 
the general failing; for we learn from 
Tallemant des Réaux that the satirist 
Regnier, seeking a quarrel with the poet 
Maynard, entered the latter’s room one 
morning while he was still in bed, and 
insisted on his meeting him in the Pré-aux- 
Clercs, the usual locality for such encounters, 
in an hour’s time. Maynard, naturally 
timid and by no means relishing the pro- 
posal, immediately despatched a messenger 
to his patron, the Comte de Clermont- 
Lodéve, imploring him to repair without 
delay to the appointed spot, and prevent 
the combat from taking place. This done, 
he completed his toilet as leisurely as 
possible, and at length set out for the Pré, 
where Regnier was impatiently awaiting 
his arrival. Meanwhile, the count, who 
regarded the affair as an excellent joke, 
was there before him, and had taken up 
his position unobserved behind a tree, from 
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which vantage-ground he commanded a 
view of the two belligerents standing at 
some distance from each other. Maynard, 
not seeing him, and consequently trembling 
in every limb, endeavoured to put off the 
evil hour as long as practicable ; first, by 
complaining that his sword was shorter 
than that of his adversary, and then by 
making apparently prodigious but in- 
effectual efforts to divest himself of his 
boots. At last, after glancing despairingly 
round, and doubtless invoking maledictions 
on his unpunctual Mecenas, the unfortu- 
nate poet, more dead than alive, faced his 
opponent, and presented so woeful a spec- 
tacle that the count nearly choked with 
laughter. Judging, however, that it was 
time to interfere, he stepped forward as if 
just arrived, and authoritatively enjoined 
both parties to desist; upon which May- 
nard, recovering his presence of mind, and 
addressing his opponent, declared that if 
he had unwittingly offended him, he was 
sorry for it; “but,” he added, “another 
time I shall rely on my own ingenuity to 
get myself out of a scrape; for, if I had 
depended on the count, I might have been 
made mince-meat of an hour ago.” 

Very few admirers of the “ gentle craft,” 
we should imagine, have carried their 
enthusiasm for its disciples so far as to 
fight for them ; such an instance, however, 
is recorded of two Roman senators, one of 
whom maintained that Tasso was superior 
te Ariosto, and the other the contrary. 
Words led to blows, and after a protracted 
encounter the champion of Ariosto received 
a weund which laid him up for several 
weeks. ‘‘What an idiot was,” heexclaimed, 
“to expose my life for a poet of whose works 
I never read a line, and whom I should 
certainly not have understood if I had!” 

During the Revolution, more than one 
duel teok place between actors of the 
Comédie Francaise, who considered it 
imperative to defend their political opinions 
at the sword’s point ; one, however, which 
occurred previous to that epoch, the prin- 
cipals in which were Dugazon and Deses- 
sarts, had its origin in a practical joke, of 
which the former was the inventor, and 
the latter the victim. Desessarts, whose 
line of characters was what is technically 
called “les financiers,” possessed among 
other excellent qualities one peculiarly 
suited to the parts usually played by him ; 
he was so prodigiously stout as to be gene- 
rally known by the name of “the elephant.” 
As it happened, the sole representative of 
the elephantine race belonging to the 





royal menagerie died suddenly; and this 
having come to the ears of Dugazon, he 
conceived the idea of a mystification, of 
which his unsuspecting colleague was 
destined to be the dupe. Taking Desessarts 
aside, he told him that he had been invited 
to perform an impromptu piece at one of 
the minister’s houses, and asked if he felt 
disposed to accompany him. Desessarts 
consented, and enquired what kind of dress 
he ought to wear. “Deep mourning,” 
replied Dugazon; “ you are to play the part 
of an afflicted heir.” ‘Very good,” said 
the other, and proceeded to attire himself 
accordingly, displaying a profusion of crape 
and coal-black streamers that would have 
done credit to the most ‘conscientious 
undertaker. When they reached the 
minister’s reception-room, which was full 
of, visitors, Dugazon gravely advanced, and 
pronounced. the following harangue : 

“Monseigneur, the Comédie Francaise, 
desirous of expressing the regret felt by all 
its members on the occasion of the demise 
of the magnificent elephant so universally 
admired at the royal menagerie, begs at 
the same time respectfully to solicit that 
the vacant post may be conferred on my 
comrade Desessarts here present.” ; 

Shouts of merriment interrupted the 
speaker, and Desessarts, comprehending 
after some moments of stupor the ridiculous 
part he had been made to play, retired as 
quickly as decorum permitted, vowing 
vengeance against his persecutor, and 
loudly demanding satisfaction for the 
insult. A meeting was arranged for the 
ensuing morning; and both parties, at- 
tended by their seconds, repaired to a 
secluded spot in the Bois de Boulogne, and 
prepared for action. Before swords were 
crossed, however, Dugazon, addressing his 
adversary in a studiously polite tone, 
suggested that the latter’s enormous cir- 
cumference presenting too vast a surface to 
his weapon, he could not think of taking 
advantage of it, “wherefore,” he added, 
producing a piece of chalk from his pocket, 
and tracing a circle on the astonished 
Desessarts’ stomach, “I propose that all 
hits outside the circle shall count for 
nothing !” 

There was no resisting the humour of 
this sally, principals and seconds burst into 
a simultaneous roar of laughter, and, after 
a copious repast ordered beforehand by 
Dugazon, the two belligerents were better 
friends than ever. 

Another actor, Damoreau, the husband 
of the well-known singer Madame Damoreau- 
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Cinti, fought a duel in 1834 with the 
celebrated orator Manuel and narrowly 
escaped a dangerous wound, his opponent’s 
sword striking against a five-franc piece 
which, fortunately for him, chanced to be 
in his waistcoat pocket. ‘‘ Ah,” observed a 
notoriously impecunious journalist, when 
the circumstance was related to him ; “if I 
had been in Damoreau’s place, it would 
have been all over with me!” 
Sainte-Beuve, the eminent critic, was 
once engaged in an “affair,” the cause of 
which we have forgotten. While the pre- 
liminaries were being arranged, it began to 
rain slightly, and the author of Volupté, 
who had prudently brought his umbrella 
with him, held it over his head with one 
hand, while he firmly grasped his sword 
with the other. This proceeding being 
objected to by the seconds as irregular, he 
coolly replied that “it was quite sufficient 
for him to risk his life, without running the 
chance of catching cold into the bargain.” 
He, however, did not lack courage, which 
is more than can be said of one of his col- 
leagues, who, finding himself under the 
necessity of accepting a challenge, only 
consented to do so on being confidentially 
informed by his second that in the present 
ease the duel was merely a matter of form, 
and that his adversary would take care not 
to hit him. Somewhat comforted by this as- 
surance, he repaired to the scene of action, 
and the distance — twenty-five paces— 
having been duly measured, boldly faced 
his opponent, who, on the signal being 
given, blazed away, and neatly perforated 
the critic’s hat just half an inch above his 
head. “Confound it !” exclaimed the latter 
to his second, who was congratulating him 
on his gallant bearing; “why didn’t you 
tell me that he was going to spoil my new 
hat? I would have put on an old one.” 
Some years ago, one of the drollest of 
Parisian actors, at a supper given by the 
manager of the Vaudeville, so far forgot 
himself as to select as the butt of his jokes 
a captain of cuirassiers, who was among 
the guests, and who at length lost his 
temper, and demanded instant satisfaction. 
“ At your service,” replied the comedian. 
“No time like the present ; but remember, 
I have the choice of weapons, and I choose 
pistols.” His adversary making no objection, 
two citadines were called off the stand, one 
of which the captain entered, bidding the 
coachman drive to the Barriére de !’Etoile. 
The actor immediately got into the other, 
and putting his head out of the window, 
shouted in his turn, “ Barriére du Tréne,” 





adding in an irresistibly comic tone, ‘‘ Don’t 
wait for me, captain, but fire away as soon 
as you like!” 

They tell a good story at Toulouse of an 
advocate, Cazeneuve by name, who, having 
had a dispute with a landed proprietor 
residing in the neighbourhood of that city, 
a duel between them was declared, less by 
themselves than by their friends, to be in- 
dispensable. Never having handled a sword 
or even a foil in his -life, and persuading 
himself that his opponent must necessarily 
be a proficient in the use of such weapons, 
the lawyer resolved to consult the leading 
fencing-master in the town, and having 
acknowledged his utter inexperience in 
matters of the kind, asked him what he 
had better do. 

* Are you tolerably strong in the arm?” 
inquired the professor. 

“ Pretty well.” 

“Good. Then all you have to do is 
to hold your sword steadily, the point 
exactly on a level with your adversary’s eye. 
Remain immovable inthat position, and take 
care not to advance a step, but wait until 
he rushes forward and finds himself spitted 
like a woodcock.” 

“You think he will do that ?” 

“Very probably he may. In any ease, 
you don’t risk much by keeping him at 
arm’s length.” 

* But if he comes nearer?” 

“ Retreat in proportion.” 

“¥ understand ; and if, on the contrary, 
he should retreat?” 

* Remain where you are.” 

Thanking the professor for his counsel, 
the advocate withdrew in somewhat better 
spirits, but determined, in case of accident, 
to put his affairs in order, and have his will 
signed and sealed. An hour later, his 
opponent was ushered into the presence of 
the maitre d’armes, and in answer to the 
latter’s inquiry as to the motive of his visit, 
replied that he was on the point of fighting 
a duel with one of the best swordsmen in 
the département, as he had reason to believe 
—the advocate Cazeneuve—and having no 
experience in such matters, came to him for 
advice. The maitre d’armes, who could 
hardly refrain from laughing when he heard 
the name of Cazeneuve, seeing the kind of 
individual he had to deal with, gave him 
precisely the same instructions he had pre- 
viously imparted to his adversary, and, 
secretly resolving to be an unobserved 
witness of the combat, dismissed him. 

On the following day both parties, ac- 
companied’ not only by their seconds, but 
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also by their respective surgeons, arrived 
at the place of rendezvous, and, obeying 
to the letter the directions they had received, 
placed themselves at the stipulated distance 
from each other, assumed the attitude 
agreed upon, and stood perfectly motion- 
less. This state of things lasted for 
several minutes, each supposing that the 
other would advance, and not daring for 
an instant to change his position; while 
the bystanders looked on in mute amaze- 
ment. At length, the weight of the 
weapons began to tell; the constant ten- 
sion of the arm had become so painful 
as to be scarcely endurable, but they bore 
it like martyrs, until one of the seconds, 
chafing at the delay, declared that if they 
were not satisfied their honour was, and, 
with the concurrence of his colleagues, 
insisted on their shaking hands. “Ma 
foi!” said Maitre Cazeneuve, when this 
ceremony had been performed, “I had no 
idea that a duel was such hard work; I 
would a thousand times rather plead for a 
dozen hours than fight as we have been 
doing for as many minutes.” 

It is a well-known -fact that the best 
marksman’s aim is often unsteady when he 
has an animated target opposite him. One 
of these ‘‘ crack” shots was showing off his 


skill before 2 numerous company, and the 
ground was soon strewed with the rem- 
nants of the plaster figures he had succes- 


sively brought down. All present were in 
raptures except one spectator standing 
apart from the rest, who after each shot 
observed in a perfectly audible tone, “ He 
would not do as much if he had a man facing 
him.” This remark, several times re- 
peated, at last so exasperated the performer 
that he turned towards the speaker, and 
inquired if he would be the man to face 
him 3” 

“Certainly,” was the reply, “ and what 
is more, you may have the first shot.” 

As everyone was curious to witness the 
result of this singular duel, the whole 
party adjourned to the Bois de Vincennes, 
and, the word having been given, the hero 
of the shooting-gallery fired and missed. 

His adversary shrugged his shoulders, 
and fired in the air. 

“What did I tell you?” he said, and 
walked away as unconcernedly as if nothing 
had happened. 

Examples might be multiplied ad infini- 
tum, but we have only space for one more, 
which is too good to be omitted. Any 
one familiar with Parisian society fifty 
years ago must remember Choquart, the 





most notorious duellist and impecunious 
spendthrift of his day. No one knew 
how he contrived to exist, for he never 
appeared to have a sou, and money, if by 
chance fortune happened to smile on him, 
melted in his hands like snow in June. 
In 1832, shortly after the accession of 
Louis Philippe, his exchequer being at 
zero, he accepted an invitation to sup with 
some literary friends, among those present 
being a retired huissier named Mouton. 
In the course of the evening the conversa- 
tion turned on politics, and M. Mouton, 
who professed Kepublican opinions, impru- 
dently alluded to Charles the Tenth as an 
old idiot. Hardly had he uttered the 
words when Choquart, who was Legitimist 
to the backbone, started up, and declared 
his intention of slitting the offender’s 
ears forthwith. Before, however, the 
guests could interfere, he sat down again, 
exclaiming in a tone of despair: “But now 
I think of it, I can’t, for I owe Mouton 
five francs, and he must be paid first. 
Who will lend me five francs that I may 
slit Mouton’s ears ?” 

In vain he appealed to the company, 
collectively and individually ; one had no 
change, another refused to lend money for 
such a purpose, and Choquart at his wits’ 
end, glared savagely at the unfortunate 
Mouton, who was half dead with terror. 
At that moment in came Villemot, the 
witty contributor to Figaro. 

“ Villemot,” shouted Choquart, “lend 
me five francs that I may slit Mouton’s 
ears ?” 

“Don’t lend him a sou,” cried the 
others. 

“They need not have supposed me 
capable of such a thing,” parenthetically 
remarks Villemot, who himself tells the 
story ; ‘“‘at that period of my career, I had 
the very best of reasons for not lending 
money.” 

At this juncture one of the party, taking 
Mouton aside, recommended him, if he 
valued his ears, to offer Choquart an addi- 
tional loan of a hundred francs, to which 
proposal the ex-huissier reluctantly agreed, 
and drawing five coins from his pocket, 
placed them on the table, repeating what 
he had been told to say as if it were a 
lesson. Choquart, who had never even 
dreamt of possessing such a sum, after 
some demur consented to a temporary 
truce. “But remember,” he added, in a 
menacing tone, “the day that I pay you 
the hundred—no, hundred and five francs, 
your ears will be slit.” 
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Luckily for the recipient of this threat, 
that day never arrived, for Choquart died 
before the year was out; “and even if he 
had lived,” sagaciously remarks the chroni- 
cler, “it would in all probability have 
made no great difference to Mouton.” 





THE ROBINS. 


TueEy chose their nook, the bonnie birds, 

*Mid the crab-tree’s perfumed snow ; 

And her three blue eggs the brown hen laid 

In her warm soft nest ’neath the blossoms’ shade ; 
And patient she kept her watch of love, 

And patient her mate to feed her strove. 

But it’s oh, and it’s oh, for the bonnie birds, 

For a weary wait they had, 

While the hours danced by, ‘neath the sweet spring 


sky, 
And the thickets rang where the thrushes sang, 
And the fields were with cowslips clad. 


They hatched their eggs, the bonnie birds, 
By one, by two, by three ; 

And hour by hour each yellow bill 

Gaped wide for the parents’ toil to fill ; 
And the robins, on swift untiring wing, 
Tended each clamorous nestling. 

But it’s oh, and it’s oh, for a birds, 
For a heavy task was theirs, 

As from morn’s first light to the fall of night 
Still to and fro, on their quest they go, 

Nor ever might cease from cares. 


They tended their young, the bonnie birds, 

Till the counted weeks were past, 

Till the down grew dark upon back and crest, 
And the red turned bright on each little breast ; 
And with chirp and twitter and preen of feather, 
The brood hopped out of their nest together. 
And it’s oh, and it’s oh, for the bonnie birds, 
Who had watched and worked their day ; 
Worked hour by hour, through sun and shower, 
For their task was done ; and then one by one 
The fledgelings flew away ! 





BOW STREET POLICE COURT. 

LyInG before me on my desk is a tiny 
volume bound literally in boards. It is 
only some four inches long by two and a 
half broad, but it yet has a certain dignity 
as of an ancient folio seen through the 
wrong end of an opera glass. Its massive 
sides of highly-polished oak give it this 
imposing look, for otherwise its appearance 
is simple and unpretending. Its edges are 
of the orthodox dull red, its back of 
morocco, dight only with two words in 
gilt letters. The title of the booklet is 
Theatrical Ashes, and its wooden walls 
were cut from a partially-burnt log of oak 
taken from the ruins of Covent Garden 
Theatre, burnt on March 5th, 1856, after a 
vulgar brutal orgie called snobbishly and 
affectedly a bal masqué, held at the con- 
clusion of a conjuror’s show. To such base 
uses had the temple of the lyric drama been 
put, the magnificent house which ruined a 
brewer and raised Sir Michael Costa to the 
position he has since worthily occupied. 





If classical allusions had been relished by 
Albert Smith’s contemporaries as keenly as 
they were by the peruked, red-heeled, and 
gold-laced wits and beaux who erst dwelt 
in Bow Street, and turned a madrigal or 
handled the small sword with equal facility, 
that lively and versatile writer would 
doubtless have written a copy of verses in 
heroic metre, setting forth how the song 
and sun god, disgusted at the profanation 
of his altar, rained down destruction from 
his fiery car. Albert Smith wrote a very 
graphic description of the morning after 
the fire for Household Words, and 
reprinted it in miniature form for private 
circulation. The log of wood was pre- 
sented to him by one of the best known 
and most amiable men of his time, which, 
I am glad to say, extends to this present 
moment — Mr. Burnaby, formerly chief 
clerk of Bow Street police-office. This 
gentleman, who retired from office several 
years ago, had kept a diary of his ex- 
periences in Bow Street, which would be 
worth its weight in gold, and very much 
more, to any enterprising author or pub- 
lisher. Unfortunately, however, in the 
depth of his sorrow for the death of his son, 
Mr. Burnaby destroyed his diary, and the 
only authentic and complete record of old 
Bow Street police-court is lost to the public. 

The building soon to be swept away 
from Bow Street is of that unhappy age 
which is neither beautiful nor venerable. 
Some half-century ago the court was re- 
built, and after the pattern of English law- 
courts, was made as hideous as possible. 
But the spot on which it yet stands is 
classic ground. Henry Fielding wrote Tom 
Jones and dispensed justice on this very 
site, where one of the morning stars of 
English verse, Waller, previously dwelt. 
It seems odd to believe that Bow Street 
was once in the far western fashionable 
quarter of London, yet from 1637 to about 
1720 it enjoyed the rank accorded now to 
St. James’s Street. It was in Bow Street 
that Wycherley dwelt after his marriage 
with that jealous widow, Lady Drogheda, 
and it was there that he was married the 
second time, and in articulo mortis, in 
order to revenge himself on his heir-at-law. 
It is droll to think of manly Wycherley— 
who, while a gay templar, was accustomed 
to entertain the Duchess of Cleveland, who 
came disguised like a country maid, in a 
straw hat and pattens, and with a basket 
in her hand—in his state and condition as 
a henpecked husband. When he became 
so tired of the society of Lady Drogheda— 
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née Robartes, one of De Grammont’s 
heroines—as to find it necessary to betake 
himself to the tavern over the way to 
carouse with his friends, he was obliged 
to sit with the window open, in order that 
his wife might see from hers that there 
was no woman in the*company. 

The fair Letitia-Isabella also kept her 
husband away from the Court she knew so 
well, and altogether made his existence, as 
Mr. Ruskin would say, “ devilish.” Waller 
was a far luckier man than poor Wycherley, 
whose wife, even in dying, left him a 
bequest, which caused a lawsuit and an 
incarceration in the Fleet Prison for seven 
years. The lover of Saccharissa was for- 
tunate enough to escape marrying her. 
Doubtless he was wary, for he was a 
widower already of a rich wife at the age 
of twenty-five years. Repulsed by Sac- 
charissa, he married again, had thirteen 
children, and dwelt in Bow Street where 
the police - office stands till he died. He 
was a “smart man,” who, besides writing 
rhymes, knew how to keep his head on his 
shoulders, his money in his pocket, and his 
seat in Parliament, through a difficult period 
of history. 

What was done with Edmund Waller’s 
house, till Fielding dwelt there and it 
became a magistrate’s court in 1749, is not 
clearly made out. In the interim the street 
had ceased to be fashionable. Wills’s Coffee 
House next door—since famous for boiled 
beef and by no means small Germans 
—had ceased to be the resort of wits 
and witlings before 1749. When Dryden 
prayed to be delivered “from fops and 
wits, and cits, and Bow Street beaux,” he 
spoke of Bow Street, as Bond Street was 
spoken of a little later, as the abode of the 
“lounger,” a word which marks the taste of 
a different period. Wits and beaux of 
Queen Anne’s time did not “lounge.” 
How was it possible to lounge in a full- 
bottomed coat, and still fuller periwig ? 
And a languid demeanour could hardly have 
been in fashion in a region so conveniently 
handy to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which, with 
the fields by Montagu House, now the 
British Museum, just then filled the place 
taken a hundred years later by Wimbledon 
Common and Wormwood Scrubs. It was 
a time of muscle as well as daintiness, and 
even Lord Fanny neatly pinked and killed 
his man to crown his career, as John Law 
commenced his by performing the same 
fashionable operation. 

By the time Fielding came to Bow Street, 
Harley, the famous Earl of Oxford, was 





dead, and Grinling Gibbons’s carving tools 
had dropped from his skilful hand. Sir 
Godfrey Kneller had ceased to paint 
voluptuous beauties in “one-pin” gowns, 
and Dr. Radcliffe slept more soundly than 
he had ever done in his famous library, in 
the church of St. Mary at Oxford; the 
brilliant and generous Dorset, one of the 
early glories of Bow Street, had.been dead 
more than forty years, and the entire 
neighbourhood had fallen into evil odour. 
A “wife of Covent Garden,” and a “ nymph 
of Drury Lane,” had quickly become 
bywords. Some day, perhaps, a topogra- 
phic and peripatetic philosopher will evolve 
from the depths of his consciousness a 
Theory of the Degeneration of Localities. 
It is not a question of time ; for Grosvenor 
Square and Hanover Square are as old as 
Leicester Square, and who would compare 
them now? Tyburnia is as new as South 
Belgravia, but who would mention them in 
the same breath? There must be a 
distinct downward tendency in some 
localities. | Drury Lane and Great Wild 
Street, for instance, went to the bad almost 
as soon as they were built up. According to 
the practice so curiously shown in the 
history of the triangular block recently 
demolished, no sooner was the street line 
built than the gardens, originally reserved 
for each house, were converted into courts 
and alleys, with “close heads” or “thead ways” 
opening en to the main thoroughfare. 
How this process has been performed can 
be seen at this moment in the block 
enclosed on its sides by Tavistock Place, 
Woburn Place, Great Coram Street, and 
Marchmont Street, and for that matter 
in many other parts of Bloomsbury, of 
Old Edinburgh, and of Killarney. The 
very names remain near Drury Lane and 
Bedfordbury, as Short’s Gardens and the 
Hop Gardens testify. So rapid was this 
process in Drury Lane, that it ceased to be 
respectable so soon as the great mansions 
were vacated and their spacious grounds 
were handed over to the builder. Bow Street 
resisted for about eighty or ninety years, 
but ultimately succumbed to the evil 
influence of its low neighbours, Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden. It rejoiced certainly 
in a theatre, and in a court at the side of 
it is a famous theatrical tavern, called The 
Wrekin, but has been kept fresh in the 
public mind mainly by the night-charges 
before the magistrate—quite one of the 
sights of London a few years ago. 

The night-charges are not a very great 
show in these latter times, mainly because 
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what is called the “ sensational ” element is 
absent. When Corinthian Tom and Jerry 
Hawthorn assisted at the morning sitting 
in Bow Street, there was a chance of seeing 
aristocratic roysterers called to account, as 
well as mere sots and goddesses of the 
pavement. In the Tom and Jerry time 
there was no such thing as the new police, 
and the bloods and bucks of the Regency 
imitated in somewhat milder and more 
humane fashion the deeds of their an- 
cestors the Mohocks. 

It is no uncommon thing for human 
institutions to go to the bad in periods of 
transition ; the night-watch of the Middle 
Ages was, doubtless, not a very efficient 
system of police, in as much as malefactors 
could count exactly on its presence at, or 
absence from, any given point at any 
particular hour of the night. But the 
guards, night-watch, archers, or whatever 
they were called, at least obeyed Young 
Rapid’s precept, so far as to keep moving, 
Now when the old-fashioned guardians of 
the peace disappeared, there was nothing 
apparently to take their place. The watch 
of the last century, the harvest time for 
highwaymen, was apparently not good for 
much. We see the watch in Hogarth 
leaving the desert streets to make descent 
on gambling-houses, and we meet them in 
the old comedies missing the highwaymen 
and picking up the roysterers; that they 
sometimes caught the latter is clear from 
The Provoked Wife, in which we find 
Sir John Brute captured by the constable 
and watchmen, and taken before the 
justice, who is complaisant to a possible 
friend of Lord Rake. The fun of the day, 
or the night, was evidently that of beating 
the watch, the ministers of the law having 
fallen into utter contempt. So far from 
being the assailant of evil-doers, they 
were the point of attack for the fast 
young men of the time. In a famous 
song of Dibdin’s, the “ Charlie,” or watch- 
man, whose chief occupation seemed 
to be to call out, “Past two o'clock, 
past two o’clock and a cloudy morning,” 
thus combining meterological with horo- 
logical information, is held up to scorn asa 
venal old scoundrel, who, in the language 
of the craft, “stands in” with every kind 
of malefactor. When people are robbed 
and have captured the robber, he helps 
him to get away and shares the spoil; 
and when the elopement takes place he 
first pouches a good fee from the bride- 
groom-elect, and then after giving the 
runaway couple “fair space and law,” calls 











up the father of the bride and puts him 
on the track, receiving of course another 
guerdon. When the “Charlies” were shut 
up in the funny little boxes depicted by 
George Cruikshank during the earlier part 
of his career, another kind of joke possessed 
the young men of the day. So far as can 
be ascertained the ‘“‘ Charlies” were, as a 
rule, elderly persons, somewhat addicted to 
going to sleep in the boxes provided for 
them. These boxes, however, which only 
displayed the occupant from the waist 
upwards, were really part of his weakness, 
for the grand joke of a boisterous evening 
was to “turn a Charlie” over on his face, 
and thus leave him powerless as a turtle 
on his back. This diversion endured even 
unto the period when the late Sir Robert 
Peel introduced the corps which still bears 
his name. It is gravely recorded that the 
“Charlies,” instead of being the terror of 
evil-doers, were the butts of the facetious 
young gentlemen upon town in what may 
be designated the “ Waterford period.” 
The old Charlies, however, did not stand 
alone. From the days of Jonathan Wild to 
those of Mr. Howard Vincent there seems 
to have been a detective staff of some kind. 
A well-known comic song explains that the 
famous Bow Street runner, Townsend, was 
not sent for at the time of the Gunpowder 
Plot, for although “fear he was no starter 
at,” the king could not send for him for 
“he was not born till arter that.” But 
Townsend had predecessors, as Jonathan 
Wild was born before Vidocq. The 
detective staff, that is to say, the real 
“police” of Bow Street, were undoubtedly 
clever and resolute men. They did not carry 
clubs like the New York police, nor staves 
like the “ Peelers.” Their ensign of office 
was a tiny baton with a gilt crown on the 
top; but malefactors knew perfectly well 
that their pockets held pistols as well as 
handcuffs, and that a “ Robin Redbreast” 
of Bow Street was as bold as his volatile 
namesake. In the time of Sir Richard 
Burney’s magistracy—Sir Richard pre- 
ceded Sir Frederick Roe, and consequently 
Mr. J. T. Hall, Sir Thomas Henry, and Sir 
James Ingham—the “ Robin Redbreasts ” 
numbered a dozen: to wit, old Townsend 
and Sayer, and ten officers under these, 
among whom the most prominent were 
Ruthven, Taunton, Salmon, Leadbitter, 
and Gawner. The magistrates had also 
under their command the mounted patrol, 
the country police, whom the writer can 
just remember as being magnificently 
mounted, and, to judge from recent expe- 
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rience, more efficient in inspiring terror into 
evil-doers than the present police. The 
secret of their power is easy to define: they 
carried pistols in their holsters, and being 
mounted could easily ride up to and shoot 
down an escaping burglar. 

London half a century ago, then, was 
guarded by the voor old “Charlies,” who 
were often sat upon, beaten, and even 
painted pea-green and lowered into areas 
by the “ viveurs” of the period ; by the horse 
patrol ; by the beadles, headboroughs, and 
street-keepers ; and by the “Robin Red- 
breasts.” The latter clever officers were 
rarely émployed on small matters; they 
were the Vidocqs of their day, saving 
that they did not, like Vidocq, “put up 
jobs” in order to entrap the professional 
burglar. Their red waistcoats, which ob- 
tained their name, were carefully concealed 
under a variety of disguises, and altogether 
they did their work remarkably well. It 
must beremembered that Bow Streetrunners 
- had neither railroads nor telegraphs to aid 
them. They went armed with their little 
crown-topped staff and brace of pistols into 
the most dangerous company in London, 
and had many long night-drives in gigs, 
behind fast-trotting horses. Their business 
was always of a serious kind; in fact, the 
notion of employing police either to inter- 
rupt a prize-fight, to regulate street traffic, 
to see nervous ladies over crossings, or to 
catch stray dogs and lead them to a station- 
house by a string, would have appeared in 
a very comical light to our grandfathers. 
What fun George Cruikshank would have 
made of Policeman X at one end of a bit 
of twine, and a forlorn puppy at the other! 
How would Townsend have looked on the 
chief who ordered him to go down to Six- 
Mile Bottom to stop a prize fight? Pro- 
bably his face would have turned as red as 
his waistcoat with indignation. In his 
time, too, there was no trouble with arresting 
pickpockets ; they were simply kicked and 
cuffed, half-drowned under the nearest 
pump, and sent about their business like 
Welshers on a racecourse. Townsend and 
the other men in red waistcoats never 
vexed their souls with such small deer. 
The red waistcoats, which had become 
an almost hereditary distinction, covered 
hearts swelling with the pride of caste as 
well as of profession. The ruddy ensign of 
authority descended from father to son. 
The Bow Street runner, like a less useful 
kind of person, was born, not made; his 
baby limbs reposed’on the Tyrian vesture ; 
his plaything was the tiny baton with the 





crown at the top. As he grew apace his ear 
was attuned to tales of daring and skill ; 
of dashing arrests made in the face of peril; 
of faint, almost imperceptible clues, keenly 
caught at and patiently followed home. 

One of the most famous instances of the 
skill of the old Bow Street runners was 
the conviction of Bishop, Williams, and 
May for the murder of an Italian boy— 
quite a cause célébre in its day. 

For several years there prevailed what 
would now be called a “‘burking scare.” The 
detection of the Burke and Hare murders, 
which were committed merely for the value 
of the bodies for dissection, and the Italian 
boy’s murder, frightened people for a 
while literally out of their wits. Burke 
added, like Mr. Boycott, a new verb to the 
English language. In fact, people went 
about at night in terror of being burked, as 
they did a quarter of a century later in fear 
of being garrotted. The case of the Italian 
boy was certainly enough to “fright the 
isle from its propriety.” Surgeons were 
accustomed to buy “subjects,” as they 
were called, from body-snatchers and others, 
of whom no questions were asked so lon 
as the corpse brought for sale was cold an 
stiff. But the murderers of the Italian boy 
were in so great a hurry to grasp their 
reward, that they offered the body of their 
victim for sale while it was yet warm. 
They brought -it in a cart to the demon- 
strator of anatomy at King’s College, and 
drove off instantly. No sooner were they 
gone than the horrified surgeon became 
aware that the “subject” before him had 
not had time to get cold, and was cer- 
tainly the result of a murder. Suspicion 
having fallen upon Bishop, a mouse-trap 
was set in his garden, and three white 
mice, formerly the property of the poor 
Italian boy, were caught. After this 
ingenious stroke all was plain sailing. 
Another remarkable feature of this case 
was that Alderman Harmer, who up to 
that date had'been a popular defender of 
the dangerous classes, changed sides and 
prosecuted with curious ability and perfect 
success. 

Other atrocious monsters besides Bishop 
Williams and May have unwillingly ap- 
peared at old Bow Street police - court. 
Courvoisier, whose murder of Lord William 
Russell made every English gentleman 
employing a French valet uncomfortable, 
was committed at Bow Street for trial, 
as was Daniel Goode, the Roehampton 
murderer, whose attempts’ to burn’ his 
victim’s body drew attention to his crime. 
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More interesting than what may be 
called the hanging calendar of Bow Street 
is the list of political and eccentric celebri- 
ties who have from time to time appeared 
there. It was at Bow Street that Francis 
and Oxford were charged with shooting at 
the Queen, and it was BowStreet that finally 
relieved the Baroness—then Miss Burdett 
Coutts—of the persecutions of Richard 
Dunn, an Irish fortune-hunter, who after- 
wards became downright mad, and wastaken 
care of at Hanwell. Feargus O’Connor was 
charged with sedition at Bow Street, and 
Cuffey and some other Chartists were com- 
mitted thence to take that trial for felony 
which resulted in a conviction. Bow Street 
is also not without its memory of the late 
Emperor of the French. In 1840 infor- 
mation was laid that the Prince Louis 
Napoleon and the Count de Léon were 
about to fight a duel. The prince’s 
seconds were Count D’Orsay and Colonel 
Ratcliffe, and Colonel Charles Parquin and 
Colonel Marshall stood, or rather were 
prepared to stand, by the Count de Léon. 
A warrant was granted, and principals 
and seconds compelled to appear at Bow 
Street, where they were held to bail in five 
hundred pounds each and two sureties. 

In later years, during the rule of Sir 
Thomas Henry, Bow Street became known 
to roysterers of the “ Bricksywicksy ” school 
as a dangerous locality for playing their 
pranks in. Makers of ‘‘ rings” at Jullien’s 
promenade concerts, to the torture and 
discomfort of every other spectator, dis- 
covered one disagreeable morning that the 
magistrate could and would “commit” 
without the option of a fine. Thus died 
the last remnant of the knocker-wrenching, 
noisy, and somewhat stupid rule of the 
roysterers, begun by the Mohocks, and 
continued through the age of Tom and 
Jerry, and the dandies, bucks, and bloods 
to the Waterford period. After Water- 
ford came Bricksywicksy, and now Bricksy- 
wicksy himself is extinct as Queen Anne, or 
as old Bew Street police-court soon will be. 





SOME CURIOUS ANTICIPATIONS. 
It is, perhaps, not generally known that 
certain authors have sometimes shown 
extraordinary prescience in anticipating 
the discoveries of a later generation, and 
this without any pretensions to prophecy 
or foreknowledge. So far from such 
assumptions, indeed, are they, that these 
promulgations are commonly put forth as 





if they were a mere matter of course, with- 
out the writers attaching any particular 
importance to, or, in some instances, even 
belief in their own assertions, which have, 
nevertheless, been subsequently verified, 
or come so near the truth as to give cause 
for surprise and admiration. Occasionally 
there is reason to suspect that some hidden 
source of knowledge might explain the 
apparent prediction, or that it might have 
been deduced from sound speculative data, 
but more commonly it looks like an excep- 
tionally lucky chance shot. As might be 
supposed, such instances are not numerous. 
The wonder is that they should have 
occurred at all. They are certainly curious 
enough to deserve attention. Some of the 
following illustrations have been remarked 
upon before, but it is believed that others 
will be new to the reader. 

Everybody knows that Sir Isaac Newton 
discovered the great fact of gravitation. 
He was born in 1642, and died in 1727. 
But Dante, whose unhappy life terminated 
in Ravenna in 1321, anticipated him. In 
describing his imaginary progress through 
the Inferno, he says that on arriving at the 
fourth and last round of the ‘ninth circle, 
he and his guide Virgil ascended therefrom 
on the back of Lucifer, represented as a 
horrible triple-faced monster, imbedded 
breast-high in ice. Suddenly turning, the 
two saw the arch-fiend reversed, “with 
legs held upward.” Upon demanding an 
explanation of this phenomenon, Dante is 
informed : 

Thou wast on the other side, so long as I 

Descended ; when I turn’d, thou didst o’erpass 


That point to which from every part is dragg’d 
All heavy substance. 


(Cary’s translation: Hell, Canto xxxiv., 
lines 103 to 106.) Here we have a dis- 
tinct assertion of the system of attraction, 
at least three hundred and twenty-two 
years before Newton was born. Well may 
the Italian commentator, Monti, remark 
that if this passage had chanced to meet 
the eye of our great astronomer and 
mathematician, it might have suggested 
his famous discovery better than the acci- 
dental falling of an apple, to which it is 
traditionally attributed. 

Perhaps, however, Newton got the hint 
from Shakespeare, for in Troilus and 
Cressida, Act iv., Scene 2, first published 
in 1609, the greatest of poets puts into 
the mouth of his heroine the words : 

But the strong base and building of my love 


Is as the very centre of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it. 
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Anybody might suppose from these two 
parallel passages, given to the world, too, 
by such men, that the law of gravitation 
was universally accepted, long before its 
scientific discovery. 

Again, one has only to turn over'a leaf 
in Dante, from that containing the lines 
already quoted, to find a remarkable allu- 
sion to that brilliant constellation now 
known as the Southern Cross, which is sup- 
posed to have been unrevealed to Europeans 
in the fourteenth century. The poet and 
his guide have emerged from the infernal 
regions into the pure air which surrounds 
the island-mountain of Purgatory, and then 
relates how 

To the right hand I turn’d, and fix’d my mind 

On the other pole attentive, where I saw 

Four stars ne’er seen before save by the ken 

Of our first parents, 
whom he imagines to have lived in a ter- 
restrial paradise, situated on the summit 
of the mountain aforesaid. In testimony 
to the splendour of these stars he adds: 
Heaven of their rays 

Seem’d joyous. Oh, thou northern site! bereft 

Indeed and widow’d, since of these deprived. 
(Purgatory, Canto i., lines 22 to 27.) In 
elucidation of this passage Cary appends 
the following note: ‘ Venturi observes that 
‘Dante here speaks as a poet, and almost 
in the spirit of prophecy, or, what is more 
likely, describes the heaven about that pole 
according to his own invention. In our 
days, the cross, composed of four stars, 
three of the second and one of the third 
magnitude, serves as a guide to those who 
sail from Europe to the south; but in the 
age of Dante these discoveries had not 
been made.’ Yet it appears probable that, 
either from long tradition, or the relation 
of later voyagers, the real truth might not 
have been unknown to our poet. Seneca’s 
prediction of the discovery of America may 
be accounted for in a similar manner. But, 
whatever may be thought of this, it is cer- 
tain that the four stars are here symbolical 
of the four cardinal virtues—prudence, 
justice, fortitude, and temperance. (See 
Canto xxxi., ver. 105.) M. Artaud men- 
tions a globe constructed by an Arabian 
in Egypt, with the date of the year 622 
of the Hegira, corresponding to 1225 of 
our era, in which the Southern Cross is 
positively marked.* 

It has also been asserted that Shake- 
speare anticipated the action of poison on 
the blood, prior to its demonstration by 





* See his Histoire de Dante, ch. xxxi. and xl., 8°, 
Paris, 1841. 








science, in a well-known passage in Hamlet 
(Act i, Scene 5), though it might be diffi- 
cult to justify the concluding lines. From 
the bard of all time, and the “ dark Italian 
hierophant,” to Swift and Voltaire, is a 
great descent and transition ; nevertheless, 
it must be made, for in at least one remark- 
able instance of foreknowledge (to say 
nothing of two other uncommonly good 
chance shots), the witty and cynical Dean 
of St. Patrick’s equals both. 

About three years ago the civilised world 
was much interested by the discovery, on 
the part of certain American astronomers, 
of two moons, revolving about the planet 
Mars. The existence of these satellites 
had never even been suspected. As late 
as 1871 Guillemin wrote as follows : 

“Mars has no satellites. Its nights are 
therefore completely dark, if, indeed, they 
are not lit up by aurora and long-lingering 
twilight. At all events this is not a great 
privation, to judge by the imperfect manner 
in which our moon acquits itself of its 
function of torch-bearer to our earth.” 

Now in the most unlikely book in the 
world for anybody to credit with a serious 
astronomical statement, namely, Travels 
into Several Remote Nations of the World, 
by Lemuel Gulliver, first a Surgeon and 
then a Captain of Several Ships, that im- 
mortal mariner thus eulogises the sages of 
Laputa : 

“They have likewise discovered two 
lesser stars, or satellites, which revolve 
about Mars, whereof the innermost is 
distant from the centre of the primary 
planet exactly three of his diameters, and 
the outermost, five ; the former revolves in 
the space of ten hours, and the latter in 
twenty-one and a half; so that the squares 
of their periodical times are very near in 
the same proportion with the cubes of their 
distance from the centre of Mars; which 
evidently shows them to be governed by 
the same law of gravitation that influences 
the other heavenly bodies.” 

Dean. Swift wrote this one hundred and 
fifty-four years ago, for Gulliver’s Travels 
were first published in 1726-7. “The 
scientific accuracy of his calculation,” says 
a modern editor, ‘‘ has led to the inference 
that he received assistance in making it ;” 
but, even if so, who achieved and informed 
him of this surprising discovery ? 

Voltaire was in this country when Gul- 
liver made his appearance, and an ardent 
admirer of all things English, especially 
the freedom of the press as contrasted with 
the despotism controlling that of France, 
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He lived here about three years, and was 
undoubtedly acquainted with the writings 
of Swift, to whom, in conjunction with 
Prior and Butler, he devotes an article in 
the Dictionnaire Philosophique. In it, while 
eulogising the dean as “ Rabelais sober and 
living in good company,” he pronounces 
his famous Tale of a Tub an imitation of 
The History of Mero and Enégva (anagrams 
of Rome and Geneva), by Fontenelle, 
adding that “the most original wits almost 
always borrow from one another.” We 
need therefore have very little doubt as to 
the source of the following pleasantry, 
which will be found in Micromégas, 
Histoire Philosophique : 

The Titanic hero of the romance, an in- 
habitant of Sirius, accompanied by a native 
of Saturn, voyages through space, visiting 
numerous planets. Ou their way: “Ils 
cétoyérent la planéte de Mars, qui, comme 
on sait, est cing fois plus petite que notre 
petit globe ; ils virent deux lunes qui ser- 
vent & cette planéte, et qui out échappé aux 
regards de nos astronomes. Je sais bien 
que le P. Castel écrira, et méme assez 
plaisamment, contre |’existence de ces deux 
lunes; mais je m’en rapporte A ceux qui 
raisonnent par analogie. Ces bons philo- 
sophes ]4 savent combien il serait difficile 
que Mars, qui est si loin du soleil, se passAt 
& moins de deux lunes.” M. Arouet had 
certainly been looking through the tele- 
scope of the Laputan astronomers. 

Our two remaining illustrations are also 
taken from Swift's wonderful romance ; the 
first involving merely a curious instance of 
appropriateness in selection, the second 
something more. It may be remembered 
that he places Brobdinguag north-west of 
the American continent. The map attached 
to the second voyage, in the original edition, 
represents the country of the giants asa 
great oblong peninsula, connected by a 
narrow isthmus with the mainland—pro- 
jecting, indeed, into the Pacitic from Upper 
California, which is absolutely mentioned 
in the fourth chapter, where Gulliver 
describes Brobdingnay. ‘The kingdom,” 
he says, “is terminated to the north-east 
by a ridge of mountains thirty miles high, 
which are altogether impassable, by reason 
of the volcanoes upon the tops ; neither do 
the most learned know what sort of mortals 
inhabit beyond those mountains, or whether 
they be inhabited at all. On the other 
three sides it is bounded by the ocean.” 

So good a site could not have been 
found elsewhere on the surface of the 
globe. If there be a region upon it in 





which traces of existence on a Titanic scale 
may be supposed to linger, it is along the 
western coast of North America. Think 
of the stupendous trees of California, 
the oldest and most wonderful vegetable 
productions extant. Already more than 
twenty groves of Sequoias, as botanists 
name them, have been discovered, averaging 
(even with broken tops) two hundred and 
fifty feet in height, and from twelve to 
thirty feet in diameter. The bark of one 
of the Mariposa six hundred is nearly two 
feet thick ; if it were cut off smoothly, fifty 
horses could easily stand or sixteen couples 
dance upon the stump ; if the trunk were 
hollowed to a shell, it would hold more 
freight than a man-of-war or an ocean 
steamer. Some botanists date the birth of 
these giants of the forest beyond human 
history, and pronounce them contempo- 
raries of the mammoth and mastodon: 
none estimate their age at less than 
eighteen hundred years. Such trees would 
surely have been worthy even of Brob- 
dingnag ; neither would the average pines 
of California, many of which are one 
hundred and fifty feet high and bear 
cylindrical cones nearly two feet long (those 
of the Sequoias are round and not larger 
than apples) have disgraced it ; nor yet the 
“sugar ” variety growing on the summit of 
the Sierras, a mile above the level of the 
sea, and twelve feet in diameter. We have 
only to suppose that the flora of Brobding- 
nag did not surcease at the impassable 
mountains, and the “big trees” of the 
Pacific coast are accounted for. It is 
scarcely necessary to remind the reader that 
Swift could never have heard of them. 
Neither can it be supposed that, when he 
libelled humanity by degrading it below 
the level of the brutes, in his dreadful 
fiction of the Yahoos, he ever imagined that 
there existed aught that approximated 
towards that odious picture. Yet such is 
the case. There are, undoubtedly, races 
whose attributes do, in various degrees, 
suggest, if they do not realise, the misan- 
thropic fable of the men-beasts of Houy- 
hnhms Land. The Niam-niams of Africa, 
who live between the Gulf of Benin and 
Abyssinia, are said to have tails, a state- 
ment confirmed by Dr. Hubsh, of Constan- 
tinople, in 1851. The “hairy people,” 
mentioned of old by Hanno, seem to have 
a real existence, apart from the gorilla, 
judging from Miss Bird’s account of the 
Ainos of Japan, a strange, savage, and 
little-known race, supposed to be the 
aborigines of that country, but now only to 
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be found in the island of Yezo. They are, 
she says, of a most ferocious aspect, owing 
to the profusion of their thick, soft, black 
hair and beards, and to the singular fact 
that their bodies are commonly covered 
with a vigorous growth of black hair or 
fur, upwards of an inch in length, and 
encrusted with dirt, for the Ainos never 
wash. Their food is ‘‘a stew of abominable 
things,” and “a thick soup made of putty- 
like clay, which is boiled with the bulb of 
a wild lily.” They believe themselves 
to be descended from dogs, but other 
characteristics of this strange people are 
not unamiable. Beyond these instances, 
and presenting a far more striking resem- 
blance to the Yahoo type, there are the 
Veddas or Weddahs of Ceylon, their 
duplicates in Borneo and New Guinea, and 
kindred varieties discovered in the Philippine 
Islands, Terra del Fuego, and South America. 
Only none of these are so hateful as the 
creatures of Swift’s invention. It needed 
that fierce indignation against his kind, 
which he has recorded in his epitaph, to 
depict them. 

The Veddas, and similar races in the 
islands of the Asiatic Archipelago, are 
described as the aborigines of their re- 
spective countries, who have shrunk into the 
jungle and forest to escape from civilisation, 
and have lived there for upwards of two 
thousand years. They construct no habita- 
tions, but lodge in caves or trees, or under 
overhanging rocks. They are stunted in 
size, seldom exceeding four feet eight 
inches in stature, and but feebly built, 
except as regards their arms, which the 
constant use of the bow renders very 
muscular, notwithstanding their short, ape- 
like thumbs. With this weapon they kill 
animals for food ; devouring, besides, snakes, 
reptiles, wild honey, ants’ eggs, and carrion 
of all kinds. They lack both memory and 
foresight, cannot count or discriminate 
between colours, are filthy in their habits, 
and in everything save a rudimentary 
language of uncouth guttural sounds, and 
some dim vestiges of religion and social 
order, are as beasts of the field. Saddest, 
perhaps, of all, they never laugh. When 
they die they believe that they become 
devils. Yet this benighted and outcast race, 
so low in organisation, habits, and character 
as scarcely to be distinguished from the 
monkeys of the jungle among whom they 
live, practise by instinct virtues which are 
not too common in civilisation. They never 
lie, steal, nor quarrel. 


Some of these unfortunate creatures have | 





been half-tamed by the Cingalese and set to 
out-door work, like the Yahoos by the 
Houyhnhms. When the Prince of Wales 
visited the island, in 1876, certain of the 
jungle Veddas were actually caught in 
snares and traps to be exhibited to him ; 
and one of thenumber—afemale—positively, 
died of fright in being secured. It was not 
a humane transaction, but the Veddas are 
regarded merely as animals. 

Finally, it may be remarked, in connection 
with Swift’s curious anticipation, that he 
placed Houyhnhms Land near the great 
island-continent of Australia. It appears 
in the map of the first edition of Gulliver 
as due south of Nuyt’s Land, in about 
thirty-eight degrees south latitude, and 
one hundred and twenty-five east longitude. 
Now, Ceylon is but fifty-five degrees west 
of this locality, though above, as New 
Guinea is just below, the equator. The 


Yahoos could not have been better accom- 
modated. 
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BOOK II. 
CHAPTER XIII. IN THE CURATE’S STUDY. 

‘«<T must say, my dear Lionel, I can see no 
call for you to do so,” said Mrs. Ashleigh. 

It was rather a cold day in the early 
part of September, and she was seated by 
a recently-lit fire in her son’s study, 
warming her feet and talking over her 
shoulder to the owner of the apartment, 
who was busied in sorting a heap of parish 
books with an air of vexation and discom- 
posure with which his occupation had 
assuredly no connection. 

Autumn seemed to have set in early 
this year with days of fierce equinoctial 
gales, interspersed with heavy thunder- 
storms which chilled the air, and gusts of 
rain which pattered on the window, made 
dreary pools in the gravel, and scattered 
the wet lawns and garden-walls with 
showers of rose and geranium petals. 

To-day the rain had ceased, but it was 
still blowing hard, and the wildly-swaying 
branches of the trees outside the window, 
and the moaning of the wind in the 
chimney, imparted an air of dreariness to 
the surroundings, which set Mrs. Ashleigh 
shivering in spite of the fire. 

Perhaps the dreariness was inside the 
room as well, and affected her uncon- 
sciously, as such things will. 

Since we last saw Lion in it, certain 
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changes had been effected there, which, as 
they stood at present, had not had the 
result of improving it. A venerable yew- 
tree which used to shade it from without, 
and dominate with its low - spreading 
branches a square of soft green grass, had 
been cut down to gratify a prejudice of 
Sybil’s that yews were only fit for grave- 
yards, The turf had been cut up into flower- 
beds, which, when filled, would doubtless 
present a bright and pretty vista from the 
window ; but which in their present brown 
and empty condition looked more like 
newly-made graves of eccentric patterns 
than anything else, and suggested the 
desirability of the yew-tree more than ever. 
A book-case, too, had been taken away 
from one wall of the study, its contents 
heaped in untidy piles upon the floor ; and 
its place filled by a doorway, at present 
minus the door, and communicating with 
the drawing-room by a passage roofed and 
walled with glass, lined with shelves, and 
floored with pure white tiles. This was 
Lionel’s latest alteration, designed without 
the knowledge of his betrothed in order 
both to give her a conservatory, which the 
house did not before possess, and to enable 
her to pass in and out between the 
drawing-room and his study, and give him 
the pleasure of looking at her while he 
was at work in the latter, and she among 
her flowers. 

Nothing, indeed, in all the pleasant 
preparations for his wife’s home-coming 
had been more pleasant to him than this 
miniature greenhouse. He knew, without 
grumbling at the knowledge, that Sybil’s 
love of “sermons in stones” or in books 
was not great, and that, therefore, the 
study in itself would not offer much 
attraction to her; but he also knew 
her passionate fondness for flowers. So, 
while glaziers and carpenters were filling 
the house with noise and confusion, and 
his own beloved books were torn ruthlessly 
down from their shelves and tossed about 
anywhere on floors and sofas, he had 
pleased himself with the thought of filling 
those shelves with all the rarest and 
brightest plants procurable, and draping 
the roof and walls with her favourite 
creepers ; and had sat at his desk happy 
in the thought of the peaceful days to 
come when he should lift his eyes and see 
a fair little head and slender shape flitting 
to and fro among the brilliant-coloured 
blossoms, or hear the voice which always 
sounded like soft music to him calling 
him to leave his “stupid papers” and 





come and look at that opening bud or 
admire this spreading fern. 

But, alas! that vision had passed away, 
never to be fulfilled. The alterations had 
been stopped, the workmen dismissed ; and 
of all his dream only the empty doorway 
and bare, glaring passage remained, giving 
to view a drawing-room, half-stripped of the 
old paper to make room for Morris’s latest 
design, and with the furniture piled up in 
the middle of the floor and covered with 
dust sheets, sarcophagus-wise ; a passage 
which merely served as a vehicle for 
draughts, and gave a naked half-built 
appearance to the whole place, which could 
hardly fail to depress the most strong- 
minded. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at, therefore, 
that Mrs. Ashleigh never felt less for- 
givingly to Sybil than on the occasions 
when she paid her son a visit ; and never 
looked round at all the pathetic evidences 
of the love and forethought he had wasted 
on her without a fresh glow of what she 
called her “pagan ire” against the girl 
who had so ungratefully repaid him. It 
was in reference to her that she was 
speaking at present, and, perhaps, the 
draught through that empty doorway, 
coming in upon the back of her neck, lent a 
tone of unwonted sharpness to her remark. 

The annoyance on Lionel’s brow deep- 
ened as he answered her : 

“T am sorry for it, mother, but it is you 
who have obliged me to do it.” 

“IT! How?” 

“By not doing the thing yourself. If 
you had gone to see those poor girls, there 
would be no need for me to do it.” 

“My dear Lion, I thought I had told 
you that Jenny most emphatically— 
vehemently, I may say—begged that I 
would not do so ; and in any case, after all 
that has been said by others P 

“Others! What others? Do you mean 
my father? I can’t imayine anyone else 
having the right to control your visits, 
except, indeed, the people you are going 
to; and if you didn’t tell me that Jenny 
declined your friendship I couldn’t believe 
that. As it is, 1 own I can’t help thinking 
that you must have been mistaken.” 

“T am not in the habit of making 
mistakes on such subjects,” said Mrs. 
Ashleigh coldly. “Jenny disappointed 
me greatly. I am sorry for her, of course, 
and I will say she was in a great state of 
excitement ; but nothing could be plainer 
than the words in which she told me that 
her sister’s choice and her sister’s friends 
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were her choice and her friends, and that 
as I was not among the latter she would 
rather neither see nor come to me.” 

“You having first told her that you 
were not among the latter, I suppose?” 
said Lion, looking at her keenly. 

With all his own natural frankness he 
was by no means simple, and had a 
remarkable aptitude for exposing anything 
like misrepresentation in another ; but the 
truth as we look at it is not always the 
truth as it is, and though as upright in 
thought and word as her son, Mrs, 
Ashleigh had been too much offended in 
that interview with her deceased friend’s 
daughter to be able to see the facts of 
it with eyes sufficiently clear from pre- 
judice to view them absalutely correctly. 
She drew herself up now with some 
indignation. 

“You are quite wrong, Lion; I had 
been most kind to Jenny about Sybil—far 
kinder than I felt. Indeed, I don’t believe 
I even alluded to her disgraceful conduct 
to you—— Well, well,” as Lion coloured, 
up and made an impatient gesture, “I 
won't do so now, dear, for I know it pains 
you; but it was disgraceful; and I don’t 
think nine mothers out of ten would have 
had anything more to do with such a girl 
or her family, no matter what happened to 
them.” 

“Then I hope my mother will always 
be the tenth,” said Lion warmly ; “ for if 
she were ungenerous enough to be any- 
thing else, I shouldn’t respect her as I 
do. But what did you say then? There 
must have been something.” 

“Nothing that was not most kind,” per- 
sisted Mrs. Ashleigh, strong in the con- 
sciousness of her own benevolent intentions 
and the effort she had made to carry them 
out. “I never even refused to see Sybil 
(for that matter Jenny did not ask me to 
do so) or to receive her; and I positively 
went out of my way to offer todo all in my 
power to help her—not for her own sake, I 
own, but because of my affection for her 
poor mother, and because, if she were 
innocent of this scandal which has got 
about respecting her doings that night, I 
would, as I told Jenny——” 

“ Told Jenny!” repeated Lion. He had 
flung down the parish books, and was 
standing in front of his mother, his face so 
pale with indignation, that, perfectly in the 
right as she felt herself to be, she grew 
quite nervous. ‘“ Mother, you don’t mean 
that you spoke to her—that pure innocent 
child about a vile slander, which a man like 





myself would be ashamed to listen to? 
You never dared to pollute her ears with 
such—filth !” 

“My dear Lion, I beg you will not 
offend mine by using such coarse language, 
said Mrs. Ashleigh colouring with very 
natural offence. “If it were a slander— 
but that is just the question which it was 
necessary to solve before one could be of 
any use to the girl; and if you were not a 
young man, and very hasty and hot-headed, 
you would see as much for yourself. 
Indeed, as it is, I think you might credit 
your mother with sufficient delicacy not to 
wish to have anything to do with so pain- 
ful a matter unless it were for the good of 


others, and also not to do so in a way_ 


which any girl could feel insulting.” 

“T beg your pardon, mother,” said Lion, 
bending down to kiss her. ‘I suppose I 
did speak thoughtlessly ; but it seemed so 
abominable that a girl like Jenny should 
even hear of it. However, I suppose I can 
guess the rest. Of course, she indignantly 
denied the whole story, and was very much 
offended with you for even listening to it ; 
and you--—” 

“No, my dear, you are wrong,” put in 
Mrs. Ashleigh quietly. “She did deny it 
at first, and very excitedly ; but when 
pressed as to facts (for of course it was as 
needful to know what was true as what 
was false) she began to hesitate at once ; 
and was obliged to own that there was 
something she could not tell; and that she 
and her sister had better drop our acquaint- 
ance. In fact, she volunteered that, and 
in the most decided manner. It was 
very painful to me, I assure you for I 
am exceedingly fond of the child, and I felt 
greatly for her. Indeed, if Lord Dysart 
had adopted her sister, or this man had 
married her at once, I would have brought 
Jenny home to the Rectory without caring 
what anyone said. I told her so.” 

“And I can imagine with what effect,” 
said Lion quietly. 

“But, of course, under the circum- 
stances,” Mrs. Ashleigh went on, ‘‘one could 
do nothing. It is very shocking altogether ; 
but one can only hope it is not all true.” 

“Unless you can believe that it is all a 
lie, as I should in any question affecting the 
honour of those two girls.” 

“ Did Sybil treat you honourably? My 
dear boy, I am older than you, and I 
believe in the proverb, ‘ No smoke without 
some fire.’ The only hopeful part of this 
affair is, as your father says, that there 
are two different accounts of it. The 
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first, you know, was that she met this 
man Vane at the station and went up to 
Lendon with him, only returning in the 
morning ; but now they say she and her 
lover met.at the cottage of some old poacher 
or herbseller on the heath, and that the 
latter brought her home next day. Poor 
girl, it is very dreadful, and, anyhow, it 
shows that she must have been more weak 
than wicked, or she would not have left 
this Mr. Vane when she found out his true 
character ; but I fear there can be no doubt 
that the shock and shame of it all combined 
killed her poor mother. As for the De 
Boonyens, they declare that they know the 
latter story to be the true one, only that it 
was Vane who left the girl, and that old 
Cowl—Jowl—I forget the herbalist’s name, 
boasts of being better acquainted with the 
affair than anyone else. Mrs. de Boonyen, 
indeed, is quite furious at ever having been 
‘induced’ to visit at Hillbrow. She even 
sent Horatia Maude out into the garden 
while she was speaking to me about it.” 

“T am glad to hear that she had some 
respect for her daughter, if she showed 
none for other people’s; and I hope you 
told her that the very fact of there being 
two diametrically different reports about a 
person proved conclusively that one must 
be a lie; and, therefore, gave one grounds for 
disbelieving both. I should have done so.” 

“With truth, Lion?” said his mother, 
looking at him. 

“Of course; should I have said it other- 
wise? Sybil Dysart may have injured me ; 
butIdo not believe she would elope with any 
man, whether she thought he would marry 
her or not. I know her too well for that.” 

“T wish I had your faith, my dear boy. 
Unfortunately, I have seen too much of the 
world, and of young girls and their lovers, 
to have a large stock of credulity on hand. 
It is a comfort to have a son in whose 
guilelessness I can believe ; though he does 
think himself wiser than me.” 

“ And if you had a daughter, would you 
not believe in hers ? Well, my dear mother, 
if I am not wiser than you, I mean to 
make myself so very soon ; and then I hope 
not only to teach you to believe in poor 
Sybil Dysart, but to go to Esher and tell 
her so. For one clue to these slanders I 
am obliged to you. This man Jowl is a 
thoroughly bad character, and I have been 
trying to get him out of the parish ever 
since I came into it. He sells quack 
nostrums to silly servant-girls, and Mrs. 
Dysart helped me very: much by forbidding 
any of hers to go to him under pain of 





dismissal. I believe she carried out the 
threat in one case, for which I don’t doubt 
he has had a grudge against the Dysart 
family ever since ; but:he’s afraid of me on 
account of something which he knows I 
know about him, and I can promise you 
this, whatever he has to say he shall say to 
me, and then shut his mouth on the subject 
for good and all. The rest of the story 
concerns Mr. Vane, and-I shall recommend 
him to take hold of it.” 

“But, my dear boy, are you the person 
to do this?” Mrs. Ashleigh broke in, 
flushing uneasily. “Let Mr. Vane take 
care of his wife’s honour (if she is to be his 
wife) if he chooses; but why should you 
stir in the matter, you, who of all men 
can have nothing to do with it?” 

“Because I am the clergyman of this 
parish, and, therefore, I think it is just I 
who have to do with it,” said Lion sturdily. 
“Tn these cases the person to act for a girl 
is her father or nearest male relation, and, 
failing these, her clergyman. Sybil and 
Jenny are fatherless, poor girls, and their 
only relation is out of England, and knows 
little and cares less about them; so if I 
didn’t stir myself for their protection, who 
would? Besides, there’s another thing, 
mother ; I promised Mrs. Dysart I would 
take care of Sybil, and though I was her 
lover then, I should have given the promise 
just the same if we had only been friends. 
They have no brother, and their house has 
been a second home to me ever since I left 
college. I think I am the person to help 
them if they want help.” 

Mrs. Ashleigh got up and kissed him. 

“ You are a dear, good, noble boy,” she 
said with a little sigh, testifying to an old 
consciousness of how useless it was ever 
to try to move Lionel when he thought 
himself in the right. “Don’t think I 
can’t appreciate your generosity. The only 
thing is that I fear there are people who 
won't, and that even those who understand 
you will call you quixotic, while others—— 
My dear Lion, do think what construction 
the world in general will put on your mag- 
nanimity in running after these girls.” 

An expressive jerk of her son’s broad 
shoulders might have answered her with- 
out words. 

“Should be sorry to waste even half a 
thought on such a subject ; still less to let 
it interfere with my duty.” 

“ But is it your duty? Dear boy, don’t 
be testy or wrong-headed. You know how 
entirely your father goes on the principle 
of non-interference with you. You have 
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always gone your own way, even in the 
matter of your engagement, and though 
we both thought you might have done 
better, and—— But that is past and 
done with, and, as papa says, now——” 

“Has my father said anything? You 
talked of other people just now, the idle 
gossips of this place, and for them I don’t 
care; but you and my father are quite dif- 
ferent, and if he thinks I have done wrong 
with regard to these poor motherless girls, 
I am quite willing to listen to his reasons.” 

“Not wrong, my dear. Your father 
doesn’t think that at all. Indeed, when 
we heard all you had done at the time of 
the funeral, we both agreed that it was 
most noble of you. The only thing is, as 
he said, Was it not rather quixotic? and 
we are afraid that ill-natured people may 
say that you are weak enough to want to 
win the girl back to you.” 

“ Let them say it.” 

“That would not be pleasant, even if 
one knew it to be untrue; and, my dear 
Lion, I am sure you could not stoop—you 
have too much self-respect. Now, don’t 


look at me in that way. I should not have 
alluded to anything so unlikely if you had 
not spoken of going over to Esher when 


you were with us last night; and after- 
wards your father got so uneasy, lest you 
should be led into compromising yourself 
in any way, that I promised I would drive 
here this morning and see you. Of course, 
I know how absurd it is even to imagine 


you could do such a thing: take a girl 


back who—— My dear, it would be as 
impossible to you as to me.” 

“And yet you are imagining it, and think- 
ing it quite possible for me, in your heart,” 
said Lion, looking at her full in the face. 

He had quite got over his irritation now, 
and spoke with more calmness and gravity 
than he had done yet. His mother met 
his glance as frankly. The two faces looked 
wonderfully alike at the moment. 

“Women can talk themselves into 
imagining anything,” she said, smiling, 
“and yet fecl the absurdity of their im- 
aginations at the same time. I will think 
nothing of you, my dear, but what you tell 
me I may; only, remember, you did love 
this girl very passionately once. She is 
exceedingly pretty and winning, and if—if 
that man should not marry her——” 

“Couldn’t you put it, if she should not 
marry him? I think that very probable. 
There never was a mother more dutifully 
loved than poor Mrs. Dysart, and from 
what Jenny says in a note to me, I cannot 








gather that Mr. Vane is any more received 
at the Esher cottage than he was at Hill- 
brow. Where is it? Ah, there! Read 
it for yourself if you like ;” and he took 
the letter from a heap on the table, and 
tossed it lightly into his mother’s lap. 

Mrs. Ashleigh read it aloud : 

“*DEAR LIoN,—Many thanks for the 
auctioneer’s receipt, and, as usual, for the 
flowers. How beautifully you pack them ! 
They arrive as fresh as . 

“Flowers! What flowers? Have you 
been sending them any?” Mrs. Ashleigh 
interrupted herself to ask, with eyebrows 
raised expressively. 

Lion nodded in the most matter-of-fact 
manner. 

“Their own; out of the Hillbrow 
garden, you know. The landlord gave me 
leave while it was still unlet. But go on.” 

“¢_as possible, and are just the 
brightest things in my life,’” Mrs. Ashleigh 
read, eyebrows still up in token of protest. 
“¢T think I shall take to talking to them 
soon, in default of anyone else. Fancy, it 
will be two months to-morrow since I have 
spoken to any living soul except my sister, 
Mrs. Matherson, and the doctor. Even 
Sybil has had more exercise for her tongue, 
as she had to talk to the clergyman when 
he called on her (once) ; but that is all, 
so guess if I wasn’t glad to get your letter 
and the basket. I have just carried the 
roses into my sister’s room, to gladden her 
eyes (she has been worse again these last 
days), and now write this to thank you, 
and say how glad I am my little Mont- 
bretia Potosi is flowering. If you think it 
won't hurt it, do take it up and carry it to 
your mother. She wanted one, and mamma 
got it for her; but I was to try first 
whether it would flower well in the open. 
Take her, too, any white gladioli that 
there are, instead of sending them to us, 
You know how fond she is of them, and 
poor mamma always kept the first for her. 
I have found two new fungi near here, 
which I send you. Let me have the 
names on a post-card, I can’t fix them 
myself; and good-bye, dear Lion.—Yours 
affectionately, JENNY.’” 

Even Mrs. Ashleigh’s eyebrows had gone 
down during the reading of the letter ; 
perhaps because the eyes beneath them had 
filled in an unaccountable manner. 

“ Poor little Jenny,” she said as softly as 
motherly Lady Ashleigh herself could have 
spoken. ‘It is very hard on her. She is 
innocent, at any rate.” 

“You shall have the plant now, if you 
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like,” Lion answered gruffly ; ‘I can walk 
across the park to Hillbrow and get it up 
for you while you are driving round. I 
know Mrs. Dysart meant it for you; only, 
as Jenny says, we wanted to see if it was a 
good bulb and flowered well.” 

Mrs. Ashleigh gave her head a little 
shake, and in doing so cleared her eyes. 

“Not to-day, dear ; any time will do,” 
she said, trying to resume her ordinary 
tone. ‘And as for the gladioli, that is 
nonsense, of course. I will write to Jenny 
myself. I suppose, then, it was this,” 
touching the letter, “which made you 
determine to go and see them ; but that is 
unnecessary. I will do so instead. Set 
your mind at rest about it.” 

‘‘Thanks, but I don’t see how that can 
be,” said Lion simply. “ Didn’t you tell 
me that Jenny declined to see you on 
account of the opinion you had formed of 
her sister? You haven’t altered that 
opinion. Why should Jenny alter her 
decision? As for me, I shall just walk 
over and enquire for them at the door. She 
can see me or not as she pleases ; but Iam 
a different matter. I believe in Sybil as 
firmly as I do in you.” 

“Thank you——” began Mrs. Ashleigh ; 
but Lion stopped her. 

“T do. Don’t be offended ; you are the 
best woman in the world to me ; but even 
you make mistakes sometimes ; and you've 
made one now in listening to the foul gossip 
of a set of scandal-mongers against an inno- 
cent girl; and another in thinking that 
because I can pity and defend her, I must 
be in love with her.” 

““My dear boy, I said——” Mrs. Ashleigh 
tried to put in ; but Lion would not listen. 

“My dear mother, we had better be 
frank with one another. It is quite 
true,” his face colouring all over like a 





girl’s, “ that I did love her—once. I loved 
her with my whole heart, and if she 
had been my wife I should have thought | 
myself the happiest fellow in this world. 
To me shé still is, and always will be, the | 
prettiest, gentlest, and sweetest girl I’ve | 
ever known ; and whoever she loves will | 
be luckier than most men deserve to) 
be; but—— Well, but that’s all. The | 
rest is all done with. Of course it | 
was an awful blow when it happened, 
and I found out that she didn’t care, and, 
what was worse, never had cared for me. | 
It’s an awful blow to lose an arm ora leg; | 


but if I had lost one, I’d rather tie a band- 
age over the stump and go about maimed, 
and content to be maimed, for the rest 
of my life than get a wax one and make 
believe as I waggle it about that it’s my 
old limb, just as good as ever, or better. 
It wouldn't be as good. It would be a 
sham, nothing more; and any re-union 
between her—Sybil—and me (even if she 
were free to make it) would be a sham 
also. Id do almost anything in the world 
for her for the sake of auld lang syne, 
and of that brave little Jenny who bears 
the brunt of everything without a com- 
plaint, but I couldn’t marry her ; not even 
if she were to come and ask me to do so. 
Marriage is different from anything else. 
A man’s wife should be his very own; 
with not one closed door between her 
heart and his. I couldn’t live in a house 
with a Bluebeard’s closet in it; and 
I couldn’t marry a woman with a Blue- 
beard’s closet in her heart from me; and, 
what’s more, I’ve always had a rooted 
feeling that I could never want a girl for 
my wife who had ever loved another man; 
and I have it still. Whether Sybil Dysart 
marries Mr. Vane or not, she will never 
seem less his property to me, and nothing 
could give me back the feeling I had for 
her when I thought her mine. Now you 
know all about it, so I'll go and see if my 
dame has made you a cup of tea yet.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Ashleigh, when 
she got home to her husband, “I think we 
need not be anxious about Lion. He will 
go his own way, and, of course, he will be 
talked about and laughed at. But I don’t 
think he will do anything foolish or un- 
dignified ; and the only thing for us is to 
find him a wife somewhere else and as soon 
as possible. Poor dear old boy! How 
could that girl have been such a fool as to 
let him go.” 

“T wonder if the other fellow has jilted 
her,” said the rector. ‘Well, well; I can’t 


help feeling sorry for both the lasses, poor 


children! Sybil, I grant you, was never 
much more than a sweet silly bit of Sévres 
china, for all Lion’s worship of her ; but 
there was something in Jenny. I was 
really fond of that child.” 

“ That is fortunate,” said Mrs. Ashleigh, 
with a peculiar tightening at the corners of 
her mouth, “ for I shouldn’t much wonder— 
H’n, it would be rather ridiculous though ; 
and how we should be laughed at !” 
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